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Articte I.—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE 
SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


[Continued from No. 20.] 
IL Prix anp Amapgéo. 


THE fall of Isabella in 1868 was an imperious necessity. Her 
reign had come to be incompatible with the honor and aspira- 
tions of her country. By a series of arbitrary measures she 
had divorced herself from her people; she had chilled the 
national heart. Her expulsion was not the catastrophe of a 
plot; she was not the victim of a conspiracy. It was not the 
work of Topete, Serrano or Prim, of army or navy, of party or 
banner. Public opinion, the latent instinct of Spain, rose up 
after the long probation, and thrust out the unworthy sover- 
eign. Means were of course employed, but underneath lay the 
pressure of an inexorable law. 

In Madrid the first days passed in a prolonged outburst of 
joy. The elasticity of freedom expanded to its utmost tension. 
The populace filled the fora, those breathing places in the dense 
purlieus of ancient cities; but there was no panic, no appre- 
hension of disorder. Fraternization and conciliation were the 
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order of the day. The throng moved along the streets demol- 
ishing the emblems of Bourbon rule. On the Ministry of 
Finance, or the Exchequer building, they set up this apocalyp- 
tic inscription: ‘‘The Spurious Race of the Bourbons is fallen, 
is fallen forever !”* 

The army, by an infallible popular instinct, had been replaced 
by an extemporized militia. The “treason past, there was no 
farther use for the traitor.” There was no general government 
till the 8th of October. Every town had its local Junta, which 
by its decrees demolished the oppression of ages. But the 
national feeling was remarkably uniform, and from so many 
centres one solemn voice went forth, securing for Spain her de- 
sire. The leaven of 1812 had at last begun to pervade the 
patrial lump, and no wonder the country rejoiced. The Pro- 
visional government gave the people arms, for they knew those 
could be trusted who had no other ambition than their coun- 
try’s peace and prosperity. The palace, the great houses of the 
Medina Célis, the Osunas, the Sestas, and the Ofiates, were 
guarded by working men, most of them barefoot, or shod in the 
hempen sandals of the poor. There were those who ate noth- 
ing all those days save a few bunches of grapes which passing 
citizens would give them. Yet cheerfully and proudly did they 
pace to and fro without expectation of reward. If Isabel could 
have looked in on them now, she would have seen how hope- 
less was her cause. 

In January, 1869, an interesting discovery was made at the 
farther end of the via dolorosa of heretics—the street called 
the Broadway of St. Bernard. As some workmen were en- 
gaged in cutting a cross-road, they came upon curious alter. 
nate strata of sand and ashes. This geological formation was 
about one hundred feet in length and twenty feet in depth. It 
was the old Quemadero or “burning place” of the Inquisition. 
Tradition had been sparing of gossip, and the site had long been 
forgotten.t But now it was evident that at every execution the 

* Caydé, Cayéd para siempre, la raza espivrea de los Borbones. It remained there 
till far on in the reign of Amadéo (1872). 

+ It is mentioned distinctly for the last time in a very rare book in my posses- 
sion, containing the official account of the great auto de fé of 1680, edition of 


Madrid, 1680, 4to, p. 263. ‘‘ Happy Spain,” says the author, José del Olmo, 
“whose kings are priests and who make it their business to be present at the 
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traces had been obliterated by the imposition of a thick layer 
of sand. It was a hint from the arena of the bull-ring. 

The auto de fé was the legal process of persons guilty of luke- 
warm Christianity. It was not the execution itself, but the 
religious trial that involved it. It was therefore called in Spain 
de fé (da fé in Portugal), that is, “ ecclesiastical”—to distinguish 
it from the civil auéo or trial. According to Spanish law, always 
based on the Roman code, no man could be executed within 
the walls of a town; therefore, after the sacerdotal or spiritual 
examination in the plaza, the unfortunates were formally “ re- 
laxed "—not set free—ah, no! but surrendered to the secular 
arm, thence to be marched in solemn procession to the ap- 
pointed golgotha without the city perimeter, where they were 
roasted in due and ancient form. 

Thousands of\charred remains were now laid bare, as the 
laborers made the section of the spot. Bits of iron chains, sta- 
ples, hooks and gags, were unearthed. These had unmistaka- 
bly served to manacle the victims to the stake and to stifle the 
tide of heretical unrighteousness that might exude from their 
lips, in those terrible days when men believed in fire and brim- 
stone as spiritual detergents, and charitably sought to prepare 
their erring countrymen for the further géne of purgatory. 

Multitudes came together to witness the ouverture of this 
martyrological museum built on the grave of free thought. 
Castelar delivered one of his rousing speeches, in which he 
abused Torquemada and Valdés, as well as Charles and Philip 
—for those days of 69 were the piping times of liberty and 
popular rights.) The masses cried, “ Viva Castelar!” and 
“Death to the Sacerdotals,” just as easily as they had cried a 
few years before, “ Long live the absolute King,” when Ferdi- 
nand VII. tore up the Constitution of Cadiz and banished or 
garroted 50,000 of his vassals. 

In the meantime, English relic-hunters were quietly pocket- 
ing specimens of the osseous nuggets and abstracting heretical 
long-bones for transportation to Bloomsbury and Kensington, 
as if Smithfield had never existed! The Spaniards who ob- 
served it merely smiled and remarked, ;Qué lastima de Judios / 
punishment of heretics, taking for an example: the sainted king Ferdinand, who 


not only attended an Aufo in person, but bore on his shoulders the wood that was 
to burn the obstinate.” 
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“What a pity of Jews,” forgetting that a moment before they 
had hailed their great tribune as king of Israel, and devoted 
the faithful to the sombre niches of the campo santo. 

It is the autumn of 1870. A great war, one of those politi- 
eal cyclones which form an epoch in history, is raging across 
the Spanish frontier, and thrones are being set up and cast 
down. The world has turned its gaze toward France and 
Peninsular affairs are forgotten. Two years have passed away 
there, since the great revolution of September drove Isabel from 
her crown. First came a Provisional government, extending 
from the 8th of October, 1868, to the 13th of February of the fol- 
lowing year. Then a National Assembly gathered to constitute 
the country on a true parliamentary basis, promulgated a free 
Constitution and voted a democratic Monarchy. Marshal Ser- 
rano, called also the Duke de la Torre, was made Regent of the 
kingless State. Prim held the premiership, and what was bet- 
ter the portfolio of war; for in Spain the minister of arms is the 
true lord of the manor. From that Madrid palace on the hill, 
we have seen how Narvaez and O'Donnell muzzled the Spanish 
lion for twenty-five years. 

The summer of ’70 had slipped away and brought no solution 
to the political question. Several candidates to the vacant 
throne had been passed in review; but the revolution had 
swept by traditional names, and novelty had invaded at last the 
sober, plodding Peninsula. . 

In June the candidacy of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern 
had been accepted in government circles. But Napoleon pro- 
tested against the vicinity of a fresh Teuton, and Leopold’s 
father, at the instance of Prussia, promptly withdrew the name. 
The Tuileries, interpreting as weakness Bismarck’s simulation 
of peace, made bold to demand guarantees for the future, which 
Germany refused. Hence the act of July 19th and the ruin it 
caused to France, all for the Spanish throne. 

The German candidacy failed, Prim turned his eyes to Italy. 
The eldest son of the king was the crown-prince Umberto; the 
next, a quiet young man who lived in the palace at Turin. His 
name was Amadéo; his title, the prince of Savoy. His father 
was the r2 galant’ uomo—the gentleman king of a united Italy. 
Perhaps this fact would be a pledge of the son’s influence. 
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Spaniards were gentlemen ; knight errantry was born in Spain. 
So when Prim wrote to Florence, soliciting the royal permis- 
sion, the king replied in his chivalrous way: “To your loyalty 
and that of the Spanish people, I entrust the life and future of 
my beloved child.” 

The Republicans at the time of which I speak were irre- 
pressible and menacing. Appearing as a party since 1848, 
their small and uninfluential numbers were multiplied by their 
impetuosity. But the question of the liberty of worship in 
1869 had made Emilio Castelér the idol of liberal Spain. 
His attitude on that bill had augmented his party by thou- 
sands. When that short earnest form rose in the Cortes to 
speak, all voices were hushed, all eyes were fixed on that 
bench on the left. Figueras was the great parliamentarian of 
his sect, and sat in “ The Mountain,” ready to swoop down on 
an unwary monarchical foe. Pi y Margall, grave and heavy, 
but sincere and transparent, occupied the extremest left of the 
House, as if the Revolution had gained nothing till the Re- 
public should come. 

All these opposed the monarchy, and above all the foreign 
monarchy. No such repugnance, however, seemed to be 
cherished against Hohenzollern, or, as they facetiously styled 
him, Prince O/2 Ol2. Perhaps it was a blood reminiscence, a 
whisper of kindred. He was a Goth, and Spaniards are of 
Gothic descent. Even their Cid was more of a Teuton than a 
Latin. Witness his love for Xiména and his daughters —a 
trait not at all Romanic, but German pure. 

Moreover, so long as one of their own nation was Regent, 
they had given" no battle, save on legitimate grounds. But 
they reserved the situation. They saw the Republic in the 
outlook ; they heard the piercing cry of Thiers in France: 
“ I’ Europe marche @ la République,’ and they could afford to 
wait. Prim perceived it all and was troubled. The Republic 
annihilates centralization ; abhors the one-man power. Under 
its aegis the national instinct expands and will suffer no trifling. 
Liberty comes by the using, not by musing, and Prim saw that 
he, the soldier of the Pretorian camp, would lose his office 
under auspices like these. So he carefully surveyed his route 
at home and abroad. 
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In October, a curious incident passed at Madrid. Count 
Kératry was commissioned by the French Directory, while 
Paris was besieged, to secure the aid of Spain. Kératry left 
Paris by balloon, and alighting in the south of France, though 
much injured by the fall, hurried on to Madrid by rail. On 
the 19th, the famous conference was held with General Prim. 

Kératry began by setting forth the situation of his country, 
connecting it with events that had transpired in the Peninsula 
by reason of the vacant throne; adding that though the 
French hoped to conquer, yet the war might be abbreviated by 
the effective concurrence of Spain. General Prim replied, 
deploring the misfortunes of France, of which his country 
was the innocent cause; that he had put forth Herculean exer- 
tions to conjure the effects of the luckless candidature of 
Hohenzollern; but the language of Grammont and of Olivier, 
declaring that France would not permit Spain to dispose of 
her destinies, had been highly offensive to Spain. That 
France after all had provoked the war and declared it. He 
had passed whole nights over the map of the Empire, follow- 
ing the movements of the French armies, and when he had 
seen the mistakes committed at Rheims, Metz, Verdun and 
Sédan, he had told his colleagues that France was lost. That 
if they had appealed to Italy and Spain before Sédan, both 
would have responded, but what could they do now when re- 
sistance was reduced to the defence of Paris. 

Kératry then entered upon the true object of his mission, 
urging Prim to stand forth as the restorer of Spain. He 
sought to convince the General that the French Republic pos- 
sessed vitality and would save France at last, when it would 
be difficult for a monarchy to subsist on her frontiers. That 
out of respect to his government, France had closed her ears 
to the suggestions of the Republican party in Spain, but that 
the time had come for Prim to initiate a popular movement, an 
opportunity that might soon slip out of his hands. “You 
may now,” added Kératry, “put yourself at the head of a 
Republic based on the Iberian Union, declare yourself Presi- 
dent, and I promise you here—for I come with authority—the 
support of the Directory and the Government of France. In 
exchange for 80,000 troops ready for the field in ten days, I 
pledge you their pay, and a subsidy of 50,000,000 of francs.” 
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Prim replied that though he loved France, he could not give 
his assent to such a proposition, because Spain was essentially 
monarchical and did not want a Republic. That means, inter- 
rupted the Count, that the future reign of Amadeo is a fixed 
fact; but I think Italy is in league with France. 

Yes, said Prim, Italy will march to-day, if Spain goes first ; 
but get Italy to lead and Spain will follow. 

Kératry, seeing the fruitlessness of pursuing the conference 
further, arose and said: “General, I return to my country 
with deep regret and you will one day share it. You cannot 
escape civil war, and the Carlists will pass the frontier, for it 
cannot be guarded by forces we need in the North. Take 
heed for your coming king that he do not experience the fate 
of Maximilian. The Republic would have saved Spain.” 

“T prefer the rdle of Monk to that of Cromwell,” retorted 
Prim, smiling and turning to the door, ‘‘and there will be no 
Republic in Spain while I live !” 

The name of Amadéo was presented to the Cortes on the 
2d of November, and the vote was taken on the 16th. Of 311 
ballots cast, 191 bore the Prince’s name. From this circum- 
stance the friends of the new dynasty were popularly called 
the Ciento-noventistas, the ‘‘ Hundred and Ninetiers.” 

When the result was declared, the fury of the opposition 
knew no bounds. All demanded the floor at once. The 
Republicans especially were uncontrollable in their protest 
against, and abuse of, General Prim. He had been playing 
the mysterious with them now for two years, giving them to 
understand that he was in reality with them, and only awaited 
the opportune moment to take an overt stand. While the 
negotiations were pending, no one had believed Prim was in 
earnest. The affair, they thought, would turn out an Italian 
fiasco, like the German one. But now the mask had fallen. 
Amadéo was seriously elected head of the Democratic mon- 
archy. 

Castelar sprang to his feet, and demanded the reading of the 
names of those who had voted for the fall of Isabel 2nd, in the 
Revolutionary Assembly of 1854—to fix a stigma on certain 
ultra liberals who had now turned and done Prim’s bidding. 
A Carlist member, one Vinadér, amid uproarious laughter, 
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called for the reading of the Papal Bulla by which Victor 
Emmanuel had been excommunicated. Topete, the inaugura- 
tor of the Revolution, merely said: ‘“ No man will be more 
loyal than I to the new monarch, but God grant that they who 
bring him may not rue the day.” The veteran general Espar- 
tero telegraphed from his retreat at Logroiio the Progresisia 
motto, “ The will of the Nation be done !” 

A committee of twenty-four deputies, headed by the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, Sefior Ruiz Zorrilla, were appointed to 
proceed to Florence, lay the official vote before the young 
king, and escort him to Spain. At the close of November, 
they sailed from the naval station of Carthagena in the iron- 
clad City of Madrid. 

In the grand salon of the Pitti palace, hung with the tapes- 
tries and gems of ancient art, there gathered on the 4th of Decem- 
ber an illustrious company. First, the King of Italy, who had not 
yet moved the capital to Rome. With him, the princes Hum- 
bert, Amadeo and his cousin the Duke of Genoa, formed a 
group apart. Next came the ministers of the crown, the dig- 
nitaries of the court, members of the chambers, the municipal 


council, generals of the army, admirals of the marine, and the 
umbassadors of the nations. The twenty-four Spanish Depu- 
ties, with their President at their head, stood in the form of a 
crescent in presence of the King. It was a distinguished, a 
gorgeous pageant, solemnized in one of Europe’s most classic 


palaces. . 
After Ruiz Zorrilla had formally asked and obtained the 


King’s consent to convey the vote of the Cortes to his royal 
son, he proceeded to address the latter as follows: 


“Serene Highness: The National Assembly of the Spanish people, in solemn 
session held on the 16th of November, elected you to occupy their throne. By 
their honored charge we have come to lay before you the vote of a nation free to 
control its own destinies; to invite you to accept this expression of its choice, 
and to place on your brow the crown of Spain, made illustrious by the proud 
achievements of an hundred kings. 

“This is not the time to examine the causes of our recent political revolution ; 
but we may remind you that, while the history of our country bears on every 
page the impress of loyalty to its sovereigns and fidelity to its pledges, it also 
furnishes proofs of that decision with which it has ever been quick to defend its 
privileges and its liberties. 

“The monarchical sentiment of the Spanish nation, profoundly engraven on 
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the heurts of the diverse social classes, and now closely allied with the spirit of 
modern rights, compels the monarchy represeuting our triumphs and filling our 
past, to subsist on the basis of popular sovereignty, and to be perpetuated by the 
united efforts of all, conscious of the indisputable legitimacy of its origin. In 
this way the monarchy will contribute efficaciously to the prosperity and great- 
ness uf the country—the end of our exertions and the constant object of our 
most lively hopes. 

“In order to carry forward auspiciously this great enterprise, the Cortes have 
sought in the House of Savoy, so identified with the National sentiment of noble 
Italy and free institutions, a prince worthy to be invested with the august dignity 
and the sublime prerogatives conferred on the sovereign by the constitution of 
1869. 

“The nation expects to find in your Highness a King who will try to close up 
the wounds inflicted by continuous misfortunes which have diminished that 
power that comprehended and adopted the immortal Genoese, conquering for 
civilization a New World, while it filled the old with the splendors of its glory 
and the echo of its exploits. The land of so many heroes has not died to the 
future nor to hope. Prostrate it lay at the opening of this century, its king a 
captive and its territory invaded. Yet it astonished the world by the persistent 
heroism with which it repelled the invader and recovered its forfeited independ- 
ence. Nations that are capable of such energy have the right to believe that 
their misfortunes are transient, and to expect that Providence will, in compensa- 
tion, call them to new and sublimer destinies. 

“Tn the name of the Spanish people, then, we their representatives, offer you 
the crown. Our honorable mandate closes here; and it remains for your High- 
ness to determine whether the direction of the destinies of Spain, whose ancient 
timbres have occasionally been confounded with those of your family,* furnishes 
stimulus enough to satisfy a young Prince eager to emulate the great examples 
of his fathers.” 


At the conclusion of this address, the new Sovereign 
replied : 


“Deputies: Your worthy President’s eloquent discourse augments the natural 
aud profound emotion already excited in me by the vote of the Spanish Assembly. 
With a grateful heart, I shall briefly set before you the reasons that have led me 
to accept, as I do accept, with God’s help and the King my father’s consent, the 
ancient and venerable crown you have come to offer. 

‘Providence had already vouchsafed me an enviable lot. Scion of an illus- 
trious dynasty, [ have shared the glories of a time-honored House and the des- 
tinies of my family, free from the cares and responsibilities of government. I 
saw before me an easy and a pleasant path, wherein occasions to serve my 
country profitably would not be, as hitherto they have not been, wanting to me. 

“You, Deputies, have come and unveiled to my vision a broader horizon. You 


* Beatrice, daughter of Amadeo IV., of Savoy, married Jaime (James), prince 
of Aragon. After the death of Don Jaime in 1269, she married the Prince of 
Castile, Don Manuel, son of King St. Ferdinand, and to them was born the 
famous Don Juan Manuel, the author of the Count of Lucanor. one of the most 
celebrated books in Europe in the olden time. 
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summon me to discharge a duty, always arduous, but infinitely more so in the 
days we have attained. Faithful to the traditions of my fathers, who as they 
quailed not before a danger, never shrank before a duty, I accept the sublime 
mission with which Spain is pleased to invest me. I am not blind to the great 
difficulties it presents, nor to the responsibilities I contract with history. But I 
trust in God who sees the rectitude of my intentions, and I confide in the Span- 
ish people so justly proud of their independence, and of their great political and 
religious traditions, and who have given so many examples of their capacity to 
harmonize their respect for order with their passionate fondness for their liberties. 
“T am far too young, gentlemen, and the acts of my life too insignificant, to 
permit me to attribute to any personal merit the selection made by the Spanish 
nation. I am sure you considered the useful lessons imparted to my youth by 
the spectacle of a people recovering their independence, thanks to an intimate 
union with their king, and the faithful practice of free institutions. And so you 
desired for your country, on which nature smiles with her gifts, and history with 
her glories, that happy concord that has contributed to make up the prosperity of 
Italy. To the fame of my father, then, and to the good fortune of my native 
land, I owe your election; and in order to be worthy of it I cannot do less than 
to follow loyally the institutions in which I have been bred. A soldier in the 
army, I shall be the first citizen before the representatives of the nation .. . .” 


The earnestness of manner and the soundness of the doc- 
trines that characterized the discourse of the prince, united to 
his youth and martial bearing, won all hearts. Zorrilla and 
his colleagues were jubilant, and the congratulations that fol- 
lowed proved to the satisfaction of all present the wisdom of 
the choice that had been made. 

But birds of ill-omen flitted about the towers of the Duomo, 
and wheeling around the Old Bridge, gathered on the palace 
by the Arno. Public and private rumors of resistance to the 
foreigner came from the shores of Hesperia, and left sinister 
forebodings in the festive halls of Italy. It was represented, 
and truly enough too, that Spain was in anarchy and the future 
menacing. Caricatures of Don Amadéo and comic sheets 
travestying Spain’s argonautic expedition in quest of a king, 
circulated abundantly at Florence, whither they were sent from 
across the Tuscan Sea. At the same time, Prim’s adventurous 
history had more than once suggested the suspicion that his 
Italian enterprise was but a Spanish cloak to cover other and 
more ambitious designs. Now he was openly charged in the 
Florentine court with double dealing. The opinion was gain- 
ing ground that the voyage had better be suspended, till the 
outlook should be less encumbered with storm clouds and pop- 
ular passions had subsided. Just then a telegram from Prim 
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directed the journey to be put off. No explanation was vouch- 
safed; but it was evident that the Spaniard was wrestling with 
ominous resistance. At the same time Amadeéo received threat- 
ening anonyms from the Peninsula. The story too became 
current that Serrano and Topete, the corner stones of the Revo- 
lution, had withdrawn from the monarchical party. On the 
19th, however, the final summons came. They would leave 
Italy so as to reach Madrid January Ist. Prim and Ruiz 
Zorrilla, as the heads of the Cabinet and Assembly, would 
receive the Sovereign at Carthagena and accompany him to the 
capital. 

On the 27th of December, the king sailed from Spezzia on a 
Spanish war-ship convoyed by a detachment of the Italian 
fleet. Ruiz Zorrilla had previously returned home by rail 
through France. 

The morning of that same 27th of December dawned on 
Madrid in clouds. Hoarse winds came eddying down the 
passes of the Guadarrama Mountains, and poured their subtle 
poison on the agitated bosom of the town. Earth and sky 
gathered sadness at the premonitions of an impending disaster. 

The morning journals overflowed with conspiracy and hatred 
toward the government on account of the incoming order of 
things. The covert partisans of the Bourbon dynasty made 
common cause with the Republicans, gathering in one coalition 
the disaffected of all ranks. The most conservative of the 
morning issues, the stately Hpoca, said: “ Anarchy in politics, 
bankruptey in finance; yet Prim lives, squanders the public 
money and triumphs.” Another said: “The contest opens ; 
on with the fray ¥ war to the foreigner, the dastard, the tyrant.” 
A third exclaimed: “Prim is a knave and ought to be cut 
down in the streets like a dog.” A fourth: “The September 
Assembly has begotten a Brutus; to a Cesar a Brutus, long 


live Rios Rosas, the Brutus of Spain!’ At last a fifth, echoing 
the words of his colleague, exclaimed :—‘ Only one Brutus, or 
four men of courage!” The four men of courage will not be 
wanting. 


In the Central Square and along the principal thoroughfares, 
groups of young men representing the two great parties, paraded 
up and down the walks, filling the air with antagonistic cries. 
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The opposition, referring to the King-elect, shouted wildly : No 
vendra, no vendré, “he will not come;” while the royal cham- 
pions answered back with equally strong determination: St 
vendra, si vendrd, “he will; yes, he will!” General Prim, how- 
ever, knowing well his men and his country, had filled the bar- 
racks with troops, and now kept them night and day under 
arms. Weeks before, he had caused a secret society to be 
formed, called the Club Ring—in Spanish, partida de la Porra, 
party of the Herculean Club. This gang distributed about the 
town waylaid by night the foes of the new candidate to the 
throne, with all impunity. As always happens in such official 
lawlessness, the roughs went beyond their commission. So we 
lived in a reign of terror from hour to hour. It required con- 
siderable circumspection to venture abroad after night-fall. 

In the Cértes that afternoon a severe altercation arose on the 
question of granting the government extraordinary powers until 
the King should have sworn to and signed the Constitution. 
Rios Rosas, the popular Brutus of the morning papers, after 
affirming that General Prim was responsible for the murders 
committed in Madrid by the Herculean Club, added that though 
the requisite number of votes had been secured to elect Don 
Amadéo, yet the government, and especially Prim, had expe- 
rienced a moral defeat not to be disregarded in the present atti- 
tude of the nation. 

Pi y Margall, the stern Republican, then arose and attacked 
the prime minister to his face in the presence of all. The mar- 
shal sat at the head of the Ministerial or Blue Bench, on the 
right of the Speaker’s throne. Between Pi y Margall and 
Prim was the unoccupied semi-circle or floor of the House, so 
that nothing intervened or obstructed the orator and his victim. 
After showing up the minister's chequered career, his frequent 
veerings and shiftings between conservatives and liberals, he 
summed up his Philippic in these words : 

“Thus you have always been inconsequent with yourself. 
First, you supported Espartero in 1840, and in ’48 you turned 
and fought him. You entered into a conspiracy against Nar- 
vaez, and then accepted at his hands the government of Puerto 
Rico. You were a traitor to General O’Donnell and then to 
Isabella of Bourbon, to whom you took the oath of chivalry to 
defend her throne, which afterwards you overthrew.” 
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Prim calmly rose to his feet. He had heard it all before; 
he was an old campaigner in political etiquette. He repudiated 
the charge of inconsistency and sought to show how he had 
always been true to the liberal monarchy, refusing to compound 
with conservatives and radicals; If he had turned his back on 
Isabella Second, as he had done on certain political affinities, it 
was because both were going where he could not follow, with- 
out offending the integrity of his principles. With reference to 
his receiving from Isabel the hat of a grande of Spain, he said 
he swore then to defend the Constitutional Queen. When Isa- 
bel ceased to be Constitutional, she by that fact released the 
liberals who as such had plighted her their sword and their 
troth. 

Admiral Topete, the initiator of the Revolution, now took 
the floor. In his opinion the constituent powers of the Assem- 
bly would have reached their term on the arrival of the sov- 
ereign. He considered that all attacks then on the principles of 
the Constitution, involved an attack on the legality of the Revo- 
lution. In harmony with his Cadiz manifesto, he declined to 
vote the full powers demanded by the government, because if 
he voted against the Constitution he would degrade himself to 
the level of a common conspirator. He had rebelled, he said, 
and subverted military discipline, all for the cause of freedom 
and the rights of parliament. He justified his subsequent with- 
drawal from the marine and maintained his resolution to abstain 
from it, in order that no man might be able to say he had built 
up his fortunes on rebellion. He now resigned his seat as a 
deputy, so as to represent without interest the true spirit of 
the Revolution. 

The last words spoken by John Prim in Congress that day 
were in answer to some charges of political legerdemain pre- 
ferred by one Bugallal. As the last Prim would ever utter 
there, they seemed like a sort of summing up, a final attempt at 
self-justification, before he should appear at the bar of that 
other Assembly where no justification is valid. 

“T am conscious,” said he, “of having done my duty in the 
position I occupy, and of having always acted with justice. 
His grace, who is no novice in politics, well knows that states- 
men do not always do strictly what they ought, but many times 
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are allowed only to effect what they can, though constantly 
acting loyally and in good faith.” 

It was about half-past six o’clock of a Tuesday evening. In 
Latin countries no repugnance is felt towards Friday, as in 
Teutonic lands. The dies infaustus there is Tuesday. Hence 
the Spanish refrain, “On Tuesday, take neither wife nor jour- 
ney.” 

On his way out of the Cértes, Prim paused in the lobby to 
talk with a group of members about his trip to Carthagena on 
the morrow. “Come,” said he to a noted Republican, “ Why 
won't you go along and help us receive our King?” With 
another he shook hands, adding: ‘“ Have your wits about you, 
now, for I shall carry a heavy hand.” “General,” replied the 
other, “To every man arrives his San Martin,” or as our pro- 
verb puts it: ‘Every dog has his day.” 

As Prim, accompanied by his two adjutants, entered his car- 
riage to drive home, a man muffled to the eyes in his cloak, lit 
a wax taper and leisurely let it fall. Another and another at 
regular distances along the street the carriage had taken, did the 
same. It was avery narrow, dimly lighted street, called Turk’s 
Lane. When the carriage had reached a point near the farther 
end, two public hacks obstructed the passage. One of the aids 
looked out of the window to learn the cause of the detention, 
but drew instantly back, shouting “Down, General!” At the 
same moment several blunderbusses were dashed through the 
window panes on both sides of the vehicle, and fired. The coach- 
man, with the coolness and bravery common to his race, struck 
at the assassins with his whip, and plunging his horses through 
the obstructions, gained the neighboring War Office with his 
bleeding freight. 

The wind had died away late in the afternoon and it was 
snowing hard. It was the first snow I had seen in Spain 
during many winters, except on the tops of the mountains. 
At seven o'clock I left my house to go down into the lower 
wards. The storm was so dense that one could scarcely see 
across the street. The watchmen with lantern and pike had 
not yet begun their rounds. All was painfully still. I was 
accompanied by an armed Spanish soldier who had been de- 
tailed from the War-Office to attend me those days, at the kind 
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request of the American minister. We reached the Puerta del 
Sol or Great Central Square of Madrid. No one was abroad 
even there. A carriage passed with a muffled sound. Sud- 
denly there was a vague movement as of people running, 
together with agitated language that was absorbed by the 
storm. We stopped, changed our course, thinking it might be 
a party of the Herculean club. But the rush and confusion 
increased as we left the Puerta del Sol. It reminded one of the 
prosopopeia of spirits in Biirger’s Lenore. On our return a 
little later, the mystery was solved. Prim had been shot and 
mortally wounded an hour before! It was a moment of un- 
paralleled alarm. The king had left Italy that day, and the 
head of the Government, who was to meet him at Carthagena, 
was dying. The only man in Spain who could sustain the 
new sovereign until true Constitutional rule should take root in 
the country, had finished his work. 

We visited at once the scene of the murder, the soldier and 
myself. The hacks had escaped, the assassins were gone. The 
city gardens, the famous Buen Retiro, laid out by Philip IV., 
lie close by, and beyond them spreads the plain of Castile. 
Spanish towns have no suburbs; Madrid no approaches of a 
great capital, like Paris and London. You come to the last 
street, and there is not a house beyond for many miles. So the 
culprits easily fled without having to traverse any portion of 
the city. The dead walls of the ill-starred street bore unmis- 
takable marks of the slugs, some of which still adhere to the 
thick stone facing. There were no police about at the critical 
moment, on account of the stormy night, they said; but no one 
will know. One officer affirmed that he had noticed the sus- 
picious gathering in the Calle del Turco, but supposing it to be 
an affair of the Club-Ring, he gave no alarm. Thus the ma- 
chine invented to cower the opposition recoiled on its author. 

When the carriage reached the house, the blood was drip- 
ping from the flooring and tinging the snow. The victim had 
received eight slugs in his left shoulder and in the back as he 
stooped in the vehicle. His face was blackened with the 
traces of powder. One of the aids was wounded severely in 
the hand. A Brutus had been found and four men of courage, 
as the Combate had promised that morning. 
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The Regent Serrano and Admiral Topete were hastily sum- 
moned to the dying bed of General Prim. By the charge 
there given, by the disclosures made, an appeal to the patriot- 
ism of Topete was not in vain. He accepted the ad interim 
Presidency of the Cabinet and would do his duty to his 
country. 

The next morning all opposition was still. Not even the 
ultra Republican papers ventured beyond the usual details of 
the crime. The national instinct had received an irreparable 
lesion. They had made the Revolution against tyranny, to set 
up the reign of banditti. They had promoted themselves from 
conspirators to be assassins and highwaymen. The exhibit 
was not flattering to the nation. 

The session of the Cortes that afternoon was the exact re- 
verse of that of the preceding day. The left side of the 
house was awe-stricken and silent. 

Topete, as the acting prime minister, was the first to speak. 
“On the couch of the suffering victim,” said he, “ I have seen 
the freedom of my country, the national honor, the Revolu- 
tion itself, wounded and bleeding. I am come now to dis- 
charge a duty of honor, and to do the will of the Chambers. 
For I will go and receive that King whom you have chosen, 
and, though I did not give him my vote, I assure you here, 
that my breast shall be his buckler, and I pledge my life for 
his life, until he have chosen the man who is to occupy my 
position.” 

A member of the late opposition expressed his horror at the 
crime, and promised the government his hearty support for the 
maintenance of public order. Figueras declared in the name 
of the Republican party, that they as the champions of legality 
condemned the political murder. The Carlist representative 
uttered his protest against the deed, “ Not in the name of the 
wounded Revolution,” said he, “ but in the name of offended 
justice.” 

The Speaker of the Assembly, but just returned from the 
scenes at Florence, now arose. Turning to the benches on the 
extreme left, he exclaimed: “ A blow like that of yesterday 
was not concocted in a day. Measures must have been con- 
certed, incitations employed, secret meetings held, for such are 
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the indispensable elements of an affair like this, in view of the 
time, the circumstances and the mode, by which this foul deed 
has been perpetrated. I point to no definite personality, so 
long as proof is wanting; but what I believe, I have said to 
the country, and I repeat it here. Let it not be considered 
immaterial whether this or that doctrine be preached, whether 
this or that journal be read, which advocate murder and the 
dissolution of society, all of which leads to what our eyes 
behold to-day.” 

The Assembly passed by two hundred and one votes a 
proposition expressing their profound detestation of the crime 
that had been committed, and their entire confidence in the 
government of the Regency, pledging their unreserved sup- 
port to the defence of the interests of the Revolution and of 
society. 

At the lower extreme of the broad avenue of Alcala, at that 
point where the far-famed Prado coincides with the Eastern 
perimeter of Madrid, stands a majestic palace on a hill. A 
terraced slope, whose summer parterres are now embossed with 
snow, descends to the ponderous gates surmounted by the Lions 
and Castles of Spain. The palace is the Department of War 
and the residence of the minister. In one of its retired apart- 
ments in a dimly-lighted room lies a pale form on a plain 
camp-bed. On one side bows a weeping woman, on the other 
an astonished boy. At the foot are two illustrious forms; one 
of them almost venerable with age, wears across his breast the 
purple band of the Regency. They are Marshal Serrano and 
Juan Bautista Topete. With the sick man before them they 
constitute the trio that drove Isabel from her throne. That 
victory now claims the first sacrifice; that Revolution the first 
costly victim; but time will show how that sacrifice and that 
victim bore only the Restoration for its fruit. The Spanish 
Revolution was defeated when it slew its protagonist John 
Prim. From that scene to Alfonso’s coming, all intervening 
will be but the death-rattle of a gigantic failure. 

The parish priest had spoken the solemn words connected 
with the extreme unction and gone his way. A courtly man of 
fifty now pushed aside the heavy hangings that masked the 
doorway and entered the chamber. He wore a purple scull-cap 
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and a long scarlet robe. From his neck depended a massive 
gold chain, terminated in the tiara and keys of Rome. He is 
the bearer of the last consolations of his system to the favored 
few. He bends over the dying man and reads :—Auctoritate ei 
commissa Sanctus Pater te absolvit tibique concedit benedictionem 
suam apostolicam. The sick man stirs. The faithful wife leans 
to catch the struggling whisper. ‘“ What day is it?” “ Friday, 
the 30th, John.” “Then to-day the king lands in Spain, and I 
die.”"* These were the last words of General Prim. He had 
set up a throne for another, and opened a grave for himself! 

On the morning of that same 30th of December, the squadron 
from Italy sailed into the ancient port of Carthagena. The 
same lofty crags looked down upon them now, as when the 
galleys of Hasdrubal and Hannibal nestled under the hill of St. 
Julian. Although the “Numancia” bore at the main the pur- 
ple pennon of Castile, signifying that a Spanish king was on 
board, yet the fortress fired no salute, no flag-dressed launches 
came forth to meet the travelers. All seemed as still as night 
on the quays and before the arsenal. 

After an awkward delay, a solitary skiff bore an ordinary 
with a note to the commander. General Prim had been shot on 
the day they left Italy and Topete has been appointed to 
receive the King in his stead. The king coolly remarked in 
French “C'est un grand malheur, but an act not peculiar to 
Spain; such things happen elsewhere.” 

The next morning the whole extent of the disaster was 
known. Noone supposed either at Carthagena or Madrid, that 
the mischief was more than begun. The invisible hand might 
be stretched out still. They sought to persuade Amadéo to 
return to Italy. His only answer was: “ We will go on shore 
and thence to Madrid. Partons.” 

As the king neared the wharf in his launch a party of Gen- 
erals in full uniform emerged from the arsenal gate and stood 
on the quay. They had all voted against the man who now 
rose to the landing. They were all partisans of the Duke de 
Montpensier. But one of them took off his hat, stepped forth 
and cried: “Gentlemen: Long live the King of Spain!” Heroic 


* Pues, hoy desembarca el rey, y yo me muero. I give the original words because 
no version can reach their pathos. 
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Topete! He had conquered in Peru and at Cadiz, but now he 
had conquered himself. 

The second of January, 1871, was a day of emotions. I shall 
never forget them or it. At an early hour the fronts of the 
houses were brilliantly draped; the balconies were festooned 
with the yellow and crimson of Spain and Italy’s tricolore. 

Long lines of soldiers stretched in double columns from the 
Southern Station along the Prado and the immortal gallery of 
Spanish, Italian, and Flemish art, up the avenues to Congress, 
clearing a path through the compact masses of men and women 
gathered in the grand forum. The bugles from Atocha sounded 
the Royal March which was caught up and passed on to the 
Central Square a mile away. The king had arrived from Aran- 
juez where he had passed a day and night till Prim’s obsequies 
were over. His first visit was to the extra-mural temple of 
Atocha near the Station; it was fitting to pause a moment 
over the sarcophagus of Prim. John Prim! In 1825 he was a 
friendless youth in the busy streets of Catalonian Réiis. Then 
he was the soldier of fortune in the civil war, and fought for 
the girl Isabella and the glorious Constitution of 1837. In ’43 
he was the Count of Réiis and in ’61 the Marquis of Los Castil- 
lejos, and the hero of the Morocco campaign. Now he lies in 
state in the nation’s Basilica, and a king weeps over him. 
Murillo, Espartero, Prim! children of the poor and lowly; 
surely ye cannot call your Spain ungrateful ! 

In the Legislative halls that day a brilliant throng had gath- 
ered. The Deputies were in their places, the President at his 
desk, and the lictors (maceros) with their /asces stood motionless 
as columns on either side. In the galleries on the right, sat the 
representatives of the friendly nations in full gala dress. In 
those on the left, noble women in the ancient attire of Castile, 
consisting of the short skirt and the white lace mantilla thrown 
over the high back comb. You may read all about it in 
Strabo and Pliny; it is the old Celtiberian costume, in use 
when Solomon was a boy. These ladies don it now to spite 
the foreigner who will probably remain in blissful ignorance 
of the archeology of the insult. 

The great bronze doors of the Cortes that open only to 
kings, now gave way, and a brilliant, self-possessed young man 
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of twenty-six stepped forward. He wore on his left breast the 
grand crosses of Charles the Third and of Isabel the Catholic, 
while from his shoulders depended the princely collar of the 
golden fleece. 

The Spaniards gazed at the open martial face of the stranger 
Prim had brought them. It was but an instant, for they were 
gentlemen before all. The Assembly arose to their feet and 
acclaimed their king. The foreigner was after all their guest, 
and the god of ancient Spain was Xenian Jove. 

The audience remained standing during most of the scene 
that ensued. The king took his place at the right and the 
Regent at the left of the Speaker. The latter kept his seat as 
the representative of the sovereignty of the people. The Rev- 
olution seemed to be closing, a new era of order beginning. 
Two governments confronted each other—the incoming and 
the outgoing. 

The President Zorrilla now requested the Regent to restore 
to the nation his powers. The speech of Marshal Serrano was 
short and hopeful. He congratulated the Assembly on the 
work they had accomplished. A liberal constitution had been 
framed ; democratic principles had been secured and commit- 
ted to the monarchical form of government. He shared with the 
Chambers the responsibilities of the period now closed. He 
hoped and trusted that the efforts of Congress would contribute 
to the good of the commonwealth under the auspices that 
began that day. During the address the king and the audience 
were seated. The Constitution of 1869 was then read in out- 
line by asecretary. Next the President turned to the King 
and all arose as before. In front of Amadeo was a small table 
on which were the Gospels with a cross laid upon them. “Do 
you accept,” exclaimed the Speaker, “the Constitution just 
read in your presence? Do you swear you will obey it and 
enforce it?” With his right hand placed on the cross and the 
book, the King replied in a loud voice in broken Spanish : 
“Yes, I do swear.” The Speaker continued: “ Do you swear 
to observe the laws of the Monarchy and to enforce them?” 
“Yes, I do swear. I accept the Constitution; I swear to keep 
the Constitution and the Laws, and to enforce their observance.” 
Then said the Speaker after the ancient formula: “ An ye so 
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do, God reward you, and if not, may He demand it of you.” 
And turning to the Assembly he added: “The Cortes are 
present and have heard the King plight his oath to the Con- 
stitution and the Laws. He is the King of Spain. His name 
is Amadéo I. National Assembly! Spaniards! Long live 
the King!” 

Congress remained in session and waited. The crisis was 
yet to come. The Legislative voice had spoken; it was to be 
seen if their vote would be ratified in the Street Assembly. 
Between the bronze lions that frown from the steps of the 
Spanish Cortes, and the marble kings that front the palace, 
there was a square to be traversed. That square is larger than 
the Roman forum even as it was in those classic days when 
Titus reared his sculptured honors over the Sacred Way. 
Thirty thousand people now filled the Iberian foram—men 
and women like whom the world’s famed purlieus afford no 
parallel. Each man wears wound about his waist many times 
the crimson faja, the arsenal of his fancy and the wallet of his 
needs. There he hides away the cachorrito, “ the little kid,” as 
he with affection styles his pocket pistol. Beside it lies the 
navaja, the “sea” blade, or “Jack’s” knife, as we say, which 
serves to cut his bread or to correct a friend, just as Theseus 
used it three thousand years ago. Next, in close company, is 
the short straight pufial, descendant of the pugio, but which he 
names ‘“fister” in the glossology he loves, All these aids to 
the national orthodoxy sleep in his girdle beside his bread, his 
money, and tobacco pouch. Over all he throws the classic 
capa, the right fall gracefully caught over his left shoulder, 
triced up undef his arm, or muffled over his face. When he 
opens the capa, it is peace; when he trices it, it is war; when 
he muffles it, it is suspense. It gives the initiated time to 
know that the brave is making up his royal mind. “To 
muffle the cloak” (embozarse), in the language of this gentry, is 
what in political circles they term to “assume an attitude of 
reserve.” Now therefore you could discover his coal black 
eyes, nothing more emerged; for it pleased him to bury his 
attitude beneath the jealous folds. 

The royal cavalcade left the Congress and resumed its march. 
When it had gained the edge of the plaza it came to a pause. 
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The path before the Sovereign was strewn with pitfalls. On 
this very spot, the fathers of that rabble killed General Quesada 
in 1836, and throwing the severed handsand fingers into an im- 
mense bow] of coffee they drank from it to the Constitution 
of 1812.* Amadeo had met singular people in the outskirts 
and trasteveres of Italian cities, but the heroes of those by-ways 
were innocent babes compared with the denizens of the Madri- 
lenian Rastro. But the King was brave. He too came of the 
race of Don Jaime of Aragon, who lived an hundred years, as 
well as of Savoy. And now if he can cross that place in tri- 
umph, he has bearded Leon and Castile. So he turned to his 
staff, at whose head rode General Serrano, and directed them 
to remain where they were, while he traversed the forum alone. 
Then he took off his hat to the “ people of bronze,” and held 
it aloft as he rode. Every eye that looked from the balconies 
expected to see him fall. Some said the Spaniard was too 
noble to fire on a brave man; but Quesada was as brave as a 
lion, and a Castilian besides. 

Amadeo slowly advanced holding firmly his hat in the air 
where all could see he was strong. Up to the fountain—half 
way—silence prevailed. The Spaniard uttered not a word. 
Plunged deep in his cloak, his eyes followed the man, as those 
of the monster in the ring follow the matadér. When they 
had made up their minds he was brave, and knew how to 
handle a horse, one after another canted his left shoulder and 
let his capa fall. The cloaks opened wide, their arms arose, 
and thirty thousand voices cried Viva el Rey / 

The remaining distance to be traversed was a triumphal 
march. The ordeal of the Puerta del Sol was converted into 
an ovation along the Calle Mayor on the way to the palace. 
The stranger King, the first since 1700 when the Bourbon 
Philip V. mounted the Spanish throne, had been duly elected 
and “ passed” by the knights of the ring. The nation rested 
that day, when the message went forth that the King had made 
his entrée, and was safely housed in the ancient Alcazar of 
Madrid. 

King Amadéo remained in possession two years, hoping 

* Described by Geo. Borrow, an eye witness, and given by Burgos in his Anales 
del Reinado de Doiia Isabel IT. 
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against hope to gather the influential to his side. Ministry 
succeeded ministry till support was withdrawn even by the few 
Spanish statesmen who wished him well. The noble ladies 
refused to serve the Queen as dames d'honneur, and the gentle- 
men were annoyed by theearly habits of the King. When the 
interests of the party in power demanded, they had always 
exercised the right of suspending the Constitution or of dis- 
solving the Cortes. The last was the camel’s straw and 
Amadeo refused. It was the famous eleventh of February, 
1873, when the departure of the Savoyard from Madrid opened 
the door to the Republic of Spain. It was the turn of the 
much vaunted PEOPLE, and we shall next see how they will 
rule. 
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Articte I.—THE CHURCH ORGANIST. 


THE church organist, now almost universally employed in 
churches of all denominations, is an officer whose rank and 
duties are quite variously and indefinitely construed. The 
received theory of his position varies with the intellectual cul- 
ture of congregations and his own force and ability between 
two extremes, which for convenience may be termed the artistic 
and the non-artistic. Under the more strictly artistic theory 
he is regarded as a professional musician and held amenable 
simply to the critical standards of the concert-hall ; while under 
the non-artistic theory he is regarded merely as a hireling se- 
cured to carry out in the least obnoxious manner possible cer- 
tain commonly adopted, but not over-significant portions of the 
conventional public service. Few of his numerous critics, of 
course, would frankly profess either of these extreme views: 
their extremeness is too plain and has been commented upon 
too frequently. Yet not a few, it may be suspected, in their 
weekly expressions of opinion upon the musical part of their 
Sabbath worship, are really tending strongly towards one or the 
other of them. If this be so, and if, furthermore, it should ap- 
pear that neither of these theories cuts deep enough into the 
vital kernel of the matter, it is evident that a comparison of the 
average ambitions and resources of the American organist with 
the ideal standard of his work will not be without pertinence 
and value. 

Before we can justly criticize the acts and policy of this im- 
portant official, we must briefly consider the conditions under 
which his work must be done, the tools and paiterns that are 
put into his hands, the claims that his constituents and superiors 
lay upon him, and the encouragement and sympathy that he 
receives in pursuing a high ideal. 

In so far as the church organist may be rightfully considered 
solely as a performer upon a particular kind of musical instru- 
ment, without reference to the place or occasion of the perform- 
ance, his principal limitation is the instrument provided for his 
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use. Unlike pianists and members of orchestras, he is usually 
entirely dependent for this upon the uncertain wisdom of inex- 
perienced or penurious committees or upon the statements of 
perhaps incompetent organ-builders; or possibly he succeeds 
to the control of an aged and maimed instrument for whose 
condition neither he nor any one within his reach is responsi- 
ble. Persons unfamiliar with the complex and delicate mech- 
anism of the organ—and the number of such often seems sur- 
prisingly large in comparison with the number of those who 
enjoy organ music—have little conception of the depressing in- 
fluence which a poor or deranged organ has upon every player, 
however skillful. In proportion to its complexity of construc- 
tion it checks and crosses him in every effort to produce desir- 
able effects, while harassing and distracting him in every moment 
of exalted artistic enthusiasm. His most careful strokes, so to 
speak, are disfigured by inequalities in his pigments, by stray 
bristles from his brush, by improper chemicals in his canvas, 
Many well-balanced and beautifully voiced instruments are 
constructed upon some archaic principle which constantly an- 
noys the player, wearying him unnecessarily, misinterpreting 
the touch already tested and found effective on better key- 
boards, forbidding the sudden alterations of registration that 
are demanded by certain passages; or they lack some one con- 
trivance of special utility whose absence prevents the introduc- 
tion of a whole group of valuable effects. On the other hand, 
it is not uncommon for builders to make up deficiencies 
in more vital particulars by offering great ease of manipulation 
both in key-board and in stops, thus diverting attention from 
the lack of refinement and sweetness in simple combinations of 
stops, and of weight and solidity in more complex ones. In 
small organs, such as are used by most churches in this coun- 
try, conspicuous defects of one or the other sort are almost sure 
to be found, and wherever they exist many of the best-directed 
efforts on the organist’s part are certain to be thwarted. From 
the purely artistic stand-point which we are now occupying the 
most important fruit of this limitation is the restraint and an- 
noyance it entails upon the performer when he seeks to concen- 
trate his whole mind upon the rendition of a noble composition. 
Absorption of all facultie; in the work before him is impossi- 
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ble’: the attention rapidly tires when incessantly recalled from 
the object in the field by the flaws in the lens with which one 
is working. 

But it will be found that the organist, still regarded from a 
merely musical stand-point, frequently labors under more seri- 
ous embarrassments than the imperfections of his instrument, 
manifold though they often are. He is usually supervised by 
a committee whose ideas may at any time clash with his own, 
and he is frequently burdened with a choir not of his own 
choosing. The training and leadership of a body of singers, 
however small and however unpretentious the services they 
essay to render, is a difficult matter, and when it is complicated 
by the presence of voluntary singers whose assistance is unde- 
sirable but whose friendly spirit must not be wounded by a 
dismissal it becomes a very trying matter. In theory we are 
driven to the assertion that the volunteer choir is an abomina- 
tion almost without redeeming qualities. Its organization is so 
loose that a slight difference of opinion or lack of tact makes it 
practically unmanageable ; and thus it often becomes a perpetual 
grievance both to the organist in his ex-officio position as direct- 
or and to the more musically inclined of the congregation. 

The committee in charge of the music, too, may be exceed- 
ingly obstructive. By interfering with the organist’s choice of 
music, by criticizing his style of playing according to mistaken 
standards of taste, by augmenting in a thousand ways the diffi- 
culties of his relation to the choir, by discouraging his efforts 
to elevate the musical culture of the congregation, and by allot- 
ting him too small a salary they may effectually suppress his 
worthy enthusiasm and deprive him of his rightful influence. 

In asimilar way, the minister may fail to seek an alliance with 
one who should be his natural supporter and may ignore the lat- 
ter’s friendly overtures. Yet he ought to be the first to notice im- 
provements in the music of the service. He ought to offer 
helpful suggestions. He ought to recognize explicitly the dig- 
nity of the organist’s work and its value in relation to his own, 
and strive to animate the latter with a sense of their mutual 
sympathy and similar aim. If he possesses some musical 
knowledge and sensitiveness these duties are not difficult, but 
whether he has these or not, in preparing himself for his pro- 
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fessional work he should have given thoughtful attention to 
the duties of an organist, and should hold liberal views con- 
cerning the worth of music as an element in divine worship. 
Various considerations combine in emphasizing the truth that 
no man ought to preach unless he has enough of the artistic 
habit of mind to be able to appreciate through analogy with 
the branch of artistic work for which he is naturally fitted, at 
least the main potencies and tendencies of other branches whose 
practical details he cannot fully master. 

The members of the congregation, also, may stimulate or re- 
press the organist. That they usually bang like a dead weight 
upon him is principaily due to their ignorance of the purpose 
of sacred music and of the office of organist. They accept 
the existence of both without searching for first or final 
causes. Hence the true position of music in the economy of 
church worship should be considered as important a subject of 
instruction from the pulpit as the use of public prayer and of 
every form of liturgy. The non-representative arts—architect- 
ure, music and poetry—are approved both by logic and by 
experience as efficient handmaids in the outward manifesta- 
tions of religion, opening gates of entrance for healthful relig- 
ious emotion and supplying fit modes of utterance to that emo- 
tion; and their quickening offices may be made many times 
more efficacious by judicious explanation. The duty of thus 
educating the congregation devolves upon the minister and the 
organist, and the training of both should have reference to this 
side of their work. 

We have allowed ourselves to dwell upon the possible ad- 
verse effect of tlfese various agencies upon the organist’s work 
without developing the complementary truth that each of them 
may also act and in many cases do act in encouraging and draw- 
ing out the organist’s best talents and aspirations, in order that 
we may not be charged with holding a falsely theoretic view of 
his obligations and opportunities. Yet after making all allow- 
ances it must be confessed that the cbief causes of failure to fulfill 
the charge of organist with power lie in the organist himself. 
He is indeed beset by many difficulties to which no adequate 
weight is given in the formation of popular judgments; he 
struggles against a well-nigh universal want of sympathy with 
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his noblest purposes; and his title to an honored place in the 
community is more frequently derived from his substantial 
qualities as a member of general society, as a citizen or teacher 
or acquaintance, rather than from honest, high-aimed labor as 
organist. Yet it requires little familiarity with the mental cali- 
bre and moral animus of American organists to see that their 
average insignificance is not so often the result of the stunting 
qualities of the air in which they grow as of the lack of vigor- 
ous vitality in their own constitution. Progress and high ac- 
complishment in every vocation are the fruit not so much of 
external stimulation as of internal impulse, and so long as organ- 
ists themselves do not realize what there is for them to do they 
will certainly not be forced to act in spite of themselves by any 
stress of public opinion. 

The most obvious lack of many organists, but one which it is 
quite aside from our purpose to enlarge upon, is in technical 
skill as executants. Yet it is a great mistake to suppose that 
as high a degree of technical skill is essential in a good church 
organist as in a good concert organist. Assuredly the greater 
the organist’s executive ability and the wider his musical cul- 
ture, the more permanently and generally satisfactory his per- 
formances are likely to be: but the conception he has of his 
work and his aim in preparing for it, are of far higher import- 
ance than the suppleness of his fingers, the rapidity of his read- 
ing, or the extent and applicability of his contrapuntal and har- 
monic knowledge. His eyes and hands and feet are but instru- 
ments for his intellect and sensibility to play upon as truly as 
the key-boards for his fingers. The narrowness of popular opin- 
ions about what constitutes an artist is exemplified here as 
elsewhere. Execution is exalted over conception, because exec- 
utive ability and the power to appreciate it can be acquired, 
while the faculties of origination and of judging work upon its 
intellectual merits are inborn in the few and are susceptible 
only of cultivation and extension. 

The great desideratum, therefore, is not more practical treatises 
upon the manipulation of the organ and the direction of various 
kinds of choirs, or upon the class of music that is suitable for 
use in the church, but rather a discussion of the theoretic posi- 
tion of the church organist,—an exposition of his ideal relations 
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to minister, choir and congregation, and of the ideal office of 
music in public worship. 

Every theory which makes the organist, like the blow-boy, 
bell-ringer and sexton, an employé of the church in its merely 
social or civil capacity is fundamentally wrong. Unless opposed 
by the independent efforts of the organist himself, it invariably 
leads to unreverential music, and by insidious advances to un- 
worshipful services. It is precisely as illogical to select an irre- 
ligious organist simply for musical attainments as to choose an 
unspiritual minister simply for rhetorical or social qualifications. 
Thus ignoring the influence of artistic forms in the ritual of 
public worship, is not less dangerous than exalting it above 
all other influences. The spirit is the main thing always, but 
while fearing on the one hand the complete substitution of a 
seductive form for it, we should not admit on the other a form 
which is meaningless or significant only of worldliness. Now, 
the danger is that playing church organs, like teaching district 
schools, shall remain merely a source of pecuniary income in- 
stead of becoming an active trust of incalculable moment. The 
school teacher is entrusted with the guidance of minds and 
characters in their immaturity, the organist with the guidance 
of hearts made sensitive and aspirant by religious emotion ; and 
it is as unwise to tolerate or encourage the absence of sympa- 
thy in the latter with the feelings of his hearers, as to tolerate 
or encourage the absence of earnest solicitude in the former 
concerning the future mental and moral health of his scholars. 
Yet many churches by their whole attitude toward the subject 
of church music, do deliberately foster this unsympathetic and 
therefore pernicious spirit, thereby indirectly antagonizing their 
minister's work and lowering their own religious tone. Let one 
who is sensitive to the effects of music bethink himself, when 
listening to a voluntary or interlude or anthem or tune which 
he feels to be inharmonious with his worshipful mood, that the 
same disturbing agency whereof he, thiough greater suscepti- 
bility and greater introspective power, is distinctly conscious, is 
unconsciously operative upon other hearers whose spiritual state 
resembles his. Let him consider that while he can struggle 
not to relax his moral tension enough to come into unison with 
the music’s spirit as contrasted with the true spirit of the house 
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of God, others of less self-knowledge and self-control are inevi- 
tably attuning themselves to the subtle harmonies. Let him 
then calculate the destructive power of this influence in the 
long run with its frequent opportunities for exercise and the 
general incapacity to detect and resist its masked attacks. 

If we may be allowed to throw the details of what seems to 
us the true theory of the organist’s work into a somewhat dog- 
matic form, we should assert in the first place, that instead of 
being the minister’s unwitting enemy, the organist should rather 
be his close friend and sworn ally. The two officers should feel 
themselves to be thoroughly knit together in purpose. That 
the organist be a regular member of the church organization is 
not of so much moment as that he be deeply impressed with the 
importance of religion and the universal need of religious guid- 
ance, and be impelled by a desire to have part in the comforting 
and uplifting offices of Christianity. Like the leaders of other 
departments of the church work, let him put himself in sympa- 
thy with the minister’s special lines of work, and become 
familiar with his special methods and special enthusiasms. Let 
him study the latter’s wishes regarding the conduct of public 
worship, be eager to catch the shade of meaning which he seeks 
to attach to particular services and special occasions, and be 
sensitive to his unusual displays of earnestness or fervor. Let 
the organist consult with the minister concerning all the musi- 
cal services of the church, and secure his approval and support 
for every innovation. Above all, let the former give assur- 
ances of being actuated by a genuine spirit of codperation and 
of holding a high ideal of sacred music. 

The organist’s connection with the choir, if there is one, in- 
volves more serious obligations, since it makes him directly re- 
sponsible for the sentiments and acts of others besides himself. 
In managing the musical part of the service, choir as well as 
organist are not hired servants but chosen leaders. As such 
the exhibition by them of a mercenary, ostentatious or flippant 
spirit is intolerable; and the organist is charged with enforcing 
the practical acceptance of this doctrine. A small measure 
even of the devotion of some medivai builders and artisans 
would, be precious as a stimulus to those who essay to furnish 
sacred music now. 
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My conviction, however, is that in a very large number of 
cases, though not in all, the choir is a mischievous institution, 
containing the germs of too many dangerous tendencies and 
devolving too much responsibility upon its chief. This con- 
demnatory opinion is partly occasioned by the practical diffi- 
culty of reconciling the two kinds of duty ordinarily thrust 
upon the choir, aamely, the performance of music designed for 
choir alone and of that for both choir and congregation. In the 
one case, the choir is an instrument for the organist to play 
upon, in the other, a leader like the organist himself. But 
leadership is best exercised by an individual, and therefore, 
unless the choir is so large as to be virtually a mere segment of 
the congregation, it is wise to vest the leadership in a precentor. 
Hymn-singing should usually be a general act of worship, and 
whatever arrangement increases its general character should be 
adopted. The very presence of a precentor throws a sensible 
responsibility upon the congregation ; his duties cannot be mis- 
construed. The choir, on the other hand, has been so much 
used alone, especially in Episcopal churches, that its activity 
is almost a sign for the congregation’s silence; and this result 
is unfortunately fostered in both choir and congregation 
by every use of the choir as a solo instrument. To avoid all 
misunderstanding, therefore, I would reserve the leadership of 
congregational singing for a special officer, and then place the 
choir entirely at the organist’s disposal to be used whenever he 
thinks choral means more effective than instrumental. The size 
and composition of the choir I would leave with him; if he 
should think best to employ but a single excellent singer or no 
singers at all, i should not object, provided I felt sure that his 
general aims were right. 

If the service of the choir be thus specialized, it is obvious 
that the organist’s use of it should be governed by the same 
rules as his use of the organ, although the case is complicated 
by the personal elements involved and by the differences be- 
tween vocal and instrumental music. On the other hand, if 
the two functions of the choir be sharply distinguished in the 
minds of its members, it makes little difference as regards the 
organist’s work whether he be associated with a precentor propef 
or with a choir acting in that capacity. So far as he takes 
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charge of the hymn-singing his plain duty is to make it as 
general, hearty, and intelligent as possible. To this end, in 
addition to the careful study of the dominant ideas and of the 
sequence of thoughts in hymns, a generous and aggressive use 
of the resources of the organ is indispensable. It is astonish- 
ing how few players acquire that combination of dash, steadi- 
ness, and feeling which draws out the voice and heart of a 
congregation in spite of itself, although the art of successfully 
leading the song of a large body of people by an instrument 
alone is well worth learning if only for the enjoyment it 
yields the organist himself. 

The organist and the minister, particularly in denominations 
which do not prescribe or lay stress upon a liturgy, are the 
principal agents in arranging and carrying out whatever series 
of devotional exercises are attempted. Public worship con- 
sists of two great parts, the one devotional, the other didactic. 
Under the former head fall the prayers, much of the reading 
from the Scriptures, and all the music. But in how many 
churches is the music substantially without devotional intent 
or content! The organ prelude to the service is made a mere 
entertainment similar in purpose and effect to that sometimes 
prefixed to lectures and designed to cover the audience's con- 
fusion in entering and to relieve the tedium of those who 
arrive early, whereas it should be, as we once heard it called, 
“a veil let down to exclude common and every-day thoughts,” 
—a consonant introduction to the “invocation” or “general 
confession” with which the verbal part of the service begins. 
The combination of anthems or processionals with the pre- 
lude seems practically to be of doubtful wisdom, for except in 
rare cases they become ostentatious “ set-pieces,” elaborately 
prepared, but introduced with little chance of arousing any 
but the undesirable sentiments of admiration or disgust in the 
congregation. After the service has progressed beyond its 
first numbers, however, anthems, chants, sentences, and the 
like, come in more naturally, and may be extremely devotional, 
if only they be so selected and so rendered as to be organically 
connected with what precedes and follows them,—in a word, so 
as to be pieces of the service, not mere inlays in it. Similarly, 
short organ interludes and responses may take the significance 
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of a prayer or scriptural selection and, like a powerful reagent, 
enforce its fuller acceptance and assimilation on the part of the 
hearer. The thoughtful minister never chooses his hymns, 
also, without intending them to feed, rather than merely float 
upon, the current of the service, and the organist and precentor 
or choir can either accomplish this intent or utterly defeat it. 
The organist, especially, is charged with giving the hymns 
their true setting and unity by his introductory rendering and 
his interludes, as well as by his management of the singing 
itself. He should weld these lyric expressions of prayer or 
praise firmly together and to the rest of the service by the fervid 
earnestness of his treatment of them. Finally, when the con- 
gregation is dismissed, in his postlude he may indeed display 
his emotions more unreservedly than previously, but his music 
must grow out of the service that has preceded, not hang like a 
gaudy kite from its topmost branches. In short, the liturgical 
part of public worship from beginning to end should be fully 
unified and vitalized, and the music, both instrumental and 
vocal, though usually tending to disrupt and confuse the service, 
should properly be one of its strongest connective and energiz- 
ing elements. 

We need not dwell longer upon this division of the subject. 
It is enough for our present purpose if we have correctly ana- 
lyzed the situation and preperly indicated the points where the 
principles laid down in the earlier portion of this Article are to 
be applied. The truth upon which we wish to insist is that 
the organist, with his accessory, the choir, by earnest endeavor 
and thoughtful preparation, should stamp the entire service 
with a devotional,value at present but rarely attained. 

It only remains to refer to the relations of the organist to 
choir and congregation in respect of general musical culture. 
Here every effort conducive to the main line of work which 
we have advocated is plainly to be encouraged. Increased 
musical appreciation means greater susceptibility to just those 
embodiments of religious feeling in tone of which we have 
spoken. Historical and classified recitals of sacred music, 
whether vocal or instrumental, if judiciously made up and 
suitably explained, might be made the source of great educa- 
tional profit in any community. At all events the organist 
VOL. IV. 48 
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will almost necessarily be a centre for musical information and 
activity in his own church. 


It must be said that there are many to whom this disquisi- 
tion upon the religious quality of musical performances will be 
quite meaningless. To them music is devoid of moral force 
except that its enjoyment promotes temporary quiet in the 
hearer. They hold that any desired meaning can be put into 
a given piece of music; and besides, meaning is not the thing 
sought, but beauty. They claim that music has its own es- 
thetic values which are different from all others, and that if 
one has a natural aptitude for perceiving them he has every 
needed faculty for the full appreciation of all that music has to 
offer. To such persons the doctrines advanced in this Article 
must be exceedingly distasteful or utterly absurd. The idea 
of giving church music an essentially religious character is to 
them but one of the many foolish speculations about “ pro- 
gramme music,” and the attribution of any responsibility to 
the organist other than for his merely musical success is an 
unwarranted extension of the. authority of the church over 
extra-ecclesiastical ground. 

The reconciliation of the upholders of the moral and the un- 
moral theories of art is not easier than that of practical artists 
and speculative sstheticians. In both cases there seem to be 
involved innate differences of mental tendency which study 
cannot change. The moralist in art criticism, believing that all 
art is at once the fruit of moral conditions in the artis, and the 
seed of moral purposes in the percipient, claims that the 
greatest music is that which throughout its themes and general 
treatment is charged with a high moral significance which may 
be emphasized or slighted but not obliterated by the executant, 
and that it is the recognition of this with more or less distinct- 
ness that gives music its firm hold upon popular respect. His 
opponent, holding that art is only an amusement for the intel- 
lect or a pleasurable titillation for the senses, retorts by point- 
ing derisively at the immoral lives of some excellent musicians 
and to the silly attempts to verbalize the alleged “ moral sig- 
nificance” of particular compositions. Neither is willing to 
accept a moderate amount of correction from the other and 
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both are blind to the fact that their respective attitudes are not 
strictly antithetic and that their opinions are therefore not 
directly antagonistic. 

It is indeed doubtful whether the precise meaning or even 
much of the tendency of music can be so expressed in words as 
to be intelligible to those who have not heard and felt what is 
described. Yet most musicians and lovers of music will con- 
fess that given compositions will bear association in the mind 
with some sentiments and trains of thought better than with 
others. It is for the musician to perceive these natural con- 
nections more clearly and intuitively than his neighbor and to 
act upon the basis of his keener insight. As a church organist 
he should place himself in sympathy with the circumstances in 
which he is to play, select that music which he feels to accord 
with those circumstances, and then in the actual performance 
abandon himself for the most part to the guidance of bis best 
instincts as a musician. If his faculties be well-balanced and 
his purposes sincere this general rule will be sufficient. Its 
operation is however interfered with by various incidental cir- 
cumstances. The chief of these is the mixed and generally 
inferior character of congregations musically considered. How 
much the organist is to be affected by the taste of his audience 
can only be determined for each case separately. The obvious 
need of accommodation on his part only recalls attention to the 
necessity of the organist’s close acquaintance with the actual 
life of the church where he plays. An entire outsider can no 
more administer the musical service than a stranger the com- 
munion service. 


It is but fair to recognize the fact that the theory of this 
Article, though repeatedly shown by experiment to be quite 
practical, will be considered too speculative by most ministers 
and organists. The truths whereon our plea is based are rarely 
inculeated in the formal education of either minister or organ- 
ist, and the latter frequently serves without any training what- 
ever. Yet is evident even to those who agree but partially 
with the doctrines herein advocated on the one hand that 
church organists should be specially instructed for their pecu- 
liarly responsible position, and on the other that ministers 
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should be taught to respect the dignity of church music aright 
and to use their potent influence in elevating its character and 
extending its sway. To accomplish this every instructor in 
organ-playing should give his pupils a fit conception of the 
expressiveness of music in general and of the power of sacred 
music in particular, and endeavor to inspire them with a due 
sense of their responsibility in controlling the musical portion 
of public worship; and every theological seminary should pro- 
vide instruction not only in the practical rudiments of singing 
and playing but also in the theory of music as an adjunct to 
church services. 

It is only by thus striking at the root of the matter that we 
can hope to create a sufficiently active sense among the right 
persons of the need of reform in this branch of the ecclesias- 
tical service. At present it is exceptional to find an organist 
with a worthy conception of church music and of his official 
obligations. Yet, however we approach the subject of his 
duties, whether from the side of the devout worshiper seeking 
to render every portion of the public service consonant with 
the great purposes of all worship or from that of the earnest 
musician anxious that his art shall make the noblest use of her 
rich opportunities, it becomes plainer the further we proceed, 
that the church organist, like every other artist, cannot truly 
succeed except by honest study of the deep-lying conditions 
and the subtle influences of his work and by consecration of 
his talents to the pursuit of only the highest ideals therein. 
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Articte III.—ROSWITHA, THE NUN OF GANDERSHEIM. 


In the north of Germany, on the road from Magdeburg to 
Cologne, there is a small town called Gandersheim. Almost 
exactly a thousand years ago the church of a nunnery was 
dedicated in this place. The nunnery was founded by the 
Saxon Ludolf, grandfather of the emperor Henry I., and under 
the protection of the imperial line it prospered and grew famous. 
But most of its fame is owing the talents of one of the nuns. 

It was the privilege of this convent to be ruled by daugh- 
ters of its founder’s house. Three daughters of Ludolf were 
abbesses in turn. The seventh abbess, elected about 959, was 
Gerberga, the daughter of Henry, duke of Bavaria, and the 
niece of the emperor Otto I. She was at the time of her 
election about twenty years old, having entered the convent 
some years before. ‘“Garburgam & bene moratam & bene 
etiam litteratam,” Bodo, a writer of the sixteenth century, 
calls her. She had been especially well taught in Latin, which 
she had read perhaps with learned ecclesiastics, like the famous 
Ekkehard of St. Gall, who was preceptor to her sister Hadwig. 

At Gandersheim Gerberga met with a nun older than herself, 
but less advanced in learning, whose name was Hrotsuitha or 
Roswitha. Little is known of this nun’s family or birth. She 
must have come of a noble race or else she would never have 
entered Gandersheim, for cloisters were aristocratic in those 
days. Bodo calls her a Saxon. The day of her birth may 
have fallen anywhere between 920 and 935. Roswitha was 
one who entered with her whole heart into the spirit of 
Gandersheim, for she was both religious and studious. She 
had been already under the instruction of Rikkardis, a teacher 
in the convent-school, whom she called very wise and very kind, 
and after the fashion of the times she had probably studied 
the branches of the ¢rivium, grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
besides reading portions of the Scriptures and the lives of some 
of the saints. It was of course necessary that she should 
understand Latin. She was afterwards noted for her knowl- 
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edge of Greek, and she had perhaps already begun to study 
that language. There must have been something about this 
nun which interested and attracted Gerberga, for we find her ° 
taking the pains to instruct Roswitha in the authors which 
she herself had read, such, perhaps, as Virgil, Horace, Terence, 
and Plautus. Roswitha proved an apt pupil. Before long, 
inspired by what she had read, she began to make Latin verses 
of her own; but in secret, because she was afraid that she should 
be forbidden, for as she tells us herself, she was still young and 
not far advanced in her studies (quia nec matura adhuc aetate 
vigens nec scientia fui proficiens). Sometimes making verses 
with great pains, sometimes destroying what she had made, at 
last she finished five poems, founded with one exception on 
legends which she had read in old books at Gandersheim, and 
then she brought them out of concealment and dedicated them 
to her kind friend the abbess. The fifth poem, as it has come 
down to us, closes with a form of grace, which suggests that this 
legend and perhaps those preceding may have been read aloud 
in the refectory of Gandersheim at meal-time. The nuns proba- 
bly liked them, for Roswitba afterwards composed three more 
poems, and the eight with a preface, went outside the cloister 
walls. In this preface we get a glimpse of Roswitha. 
“Although,” she says, ‘“ metrical modulation may seem hard 
for a frail woman, yet all alone, relying upon the aid of the 
ever-compassionate grace of heaven, not upon my own strength, 
have I attempted to sing the songs of this little work in dactylic 
measures, so that the talentum of ability intrusted to me might 
not be destroyed by the rust of neglect, lying inactive in the 
obscurity of my breast, but that it might resound a little to the 
praise of God, struck by the hammer of untiring devotion, so 
that if there should be no opportunity of gaining aught by 
trading, it might at least be itself transformed into some instru- 
ment of the meanest use. Whence, reader, whoever you are, 
if you are wise in the right way and according to the will of 
God, do not grudge the aid of your correctness to the poor page 
which is fortified by the authority of no preceptor, tracing it 
of course to God if aught perchance proves to be rightly com- 
posed, and laying all the faults to my negligence, and yet not 


blaming me, but showing me indulgence, because the right of 
rebuke is broken where a humble confession intervenes,” 
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In all this there is a characteristic mixture of humility and 
self-consciousness. The instinct of authorship in Roswitha had 
to struggle not only with natural diffidence but with a religious 
fear of ambition and vain glory, and it triumphed only by 
finding in religion a reason for making the most of itself. 

The first and longest poem of the eight is a history of the 
Virgin Mary up to the return from Egypt. It is based upon 
an apocryphal addition to the book of Matthew, and abounds in 
signs and wonders. In her preface Roswitha alludes to the fact 
that a part of her work is based upon apocryphal writings. but 
she says that it was an error of ignorance, for when she began 
the work she did not know that those matters were doubtful. 
Afterwards she declined to undo what she had done, because, 
as she says, “what seems falsehood will perhaps be proved to 
be truth.” The subject of the second poem is the Ascension. 
It is short, and does not add much to the Scriptural account. 
Of the other legends, four are accounts of famous martyrs. 
Among these the story of Pelagius has a peculiar interest, for 
the reason that Roswitha did not find it written in a book, but 
heard it from a Spanish stranger. In this story the Christian 
king of Gallicia is defeated in battle by the Saracens and made 
prisoner. The prince Pelagius heroically takes his father’s 
place and goes a captive to Cordova, where his youth and 
beauty attract the notice of the Moorish king, but Pelagius 
withstands him and finally dics a martyr. 

The other saints whom Roswitha celebrates are Gongolf, a 
good Burgundian of the eighth century, Agnes, and Dionysius. 
The last was a sage who witnessed in Egypt the darkening of 
the sun which,followed Christ’s death, and not finding any 
natural cause for the eclipse, decided that it betokened the 
advent of a new god. Returning to Athens, he erected an 
altar to the unknown god, and was afterwards converted to 
Christianity.* According to the poem, he went on a mission 
to the Gauls and suffered martyrdom among them. This is 
perhaps the best of the legends, nor does it detract from its 
merits, that Roswitha, following the notion of her times, has 
made Dionysius the Areopagite one and the same with the first 


bishop of Paris, St. Denis of France, who lived about one hun- 


* Acts xvii, 34. 
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dred and seventy-five years afterwards. The finest passage in 
this poem is the description of a wonder which happened after 
the martyrdom. Dionysius was beheaded upon the top ofa 
high mountain, but after death the body arose, and bearing its 
head in its arms, descended the mountain to a place where 
the saint desired to be buried, a bright host of angels descend- 
ing at the same time, singing songs of praise. 

In the two remaining legends, one of which is called Theophi- 
lus, and the other Proterius, we have the old story of a man’s 
selling himself to the devil. Theophilus is an arch-deacon who 
signs a compact with the devil for the sake of gratifying his 
ambition. Afterwards he repents, and the Virgin, whom he 
has denied, obtains his pardon and wrests the compromising 
document from Satan. Theophilus is, of course, the forerunner 
of Dr. Faust. In Proterius it is a slave who gets the devil to 
help him to obtain his master’s daughter in marriage. In the 
course of time the wife finds out what her husband has done, 
and tells the good bishop Basilius, through whose means the 
sinner is finally restored. It is a curious episode in Proterius 
that the slave has some difficulty in driving a bargain with the 
devil, who seems to have had a previous unpleasant experience. 

“Never have you Christians remained faithful to me,” he 
says; “but as soon as I have fulfilled your pleasant desire, 
then you immediately return to your Christ, deserting me alto- 
gether after such great favors.” 

The literary form of the legends was suggested to Roswitha 
by the Latin poetry she had read, but her Latin is not classical. 
Greek words and constructions appear occasionally. Nor is 
her versification always perfect. Most of her poems are written 
in Leonine hexameters, but the metre of Gongolf is elegiac. 
There is a stiffness, a constraint, about these early poems, that 
may be ascribed partly to the timidity of inexperience, and 
partly to a fear of profaning the sacred legends by any change. 
That Roswitha had imagination is shown in little touches here 
and there, such as the description in Dionysius already men- 
tioned, or the description in Theophilus of Satan and his 
ministers. A Hebrew magician brings Theophilus into Satan’s 
presence. ‘‘ Whom (Theophilus), not signed with the fair sign 
of the sacred cross, but rather trusting in the persuasions of the 
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evil one, that accursed magician very quickly led with him 
across the city in secret by night, and entered into a place 
full of many phantoms, where stood in white robes the inhabit- 
ants of Tartarus, holding many tapers in their hands. In the 
midst of whom sat the unjust prince, who is the king of death, 
also the son of perdition, with shrewd deceit persuading his 
damnable ministers diligently to spread before all men snares 
of practiced cunning prepared to catch all.” 

Roswitha grew bold enough afterwards to depart considerably 
from the original legends. But the most marked characteristic 
of these poems is their deeply religious spirit. This appears in 
her choice of subjects. Christ, Mary, and the saints are her 
inspiration. Her verses are full of love and implicit faith. 
She pities sinners and eagerly believes that they may be re- 
stored. Thus in Dionysius we have the story of Carpus, a 
presbyter of Crete, who was reproved by Christ in a vision for 
his hardness of heart toward two sinners. 

And all that Roswitha wrote was innocent and pure. Dr. 
Pfund has accused her of not despising “ the coarsely ludicrous” 
(das derb Possenhafte) in the story of Gongolf, and it is true 
that she has conscientiously repeated a coarse passage of the 
older legend,* thinking, perhaps, that it was necessary to the 
moral of the story. But she has softened it in the transfer, and 
this is not the only instance in which she has improved upon 
her original in this respect. “Ks ist ein reines Herz und wahre 
Frémmigkeit welche in hiipfenden Daktylen tént,” says Frei- 
tag of her. It is pleasant to think of Roswitha in her quiet cor- 
ner of that turbulent, medizeval world, reading the old poets 
with a pure heart, and working at her task in the assurance that 
she was honoring her Master. 

After she had written the legends, Roswitha took a bold step, 
the ful! significance of which she could not herself have under- 
stood. Her reading had included Terence, who was one of the 
most pleasing of the classic writers to the Middle Ages. Ros- 
witha, although charmed with his style, could not approve his 
morals. While she admired, she trembled for her own sow and 
for the souls of others. She determined to combat this harm- 
ful influence. Whatshould shedo? She would meet Terence 


* Vide Acta Sanct., Maj. T. ii. 
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on his own ground; she would write plays like his, in which 
the dramatic style should lend all its charm to the Christian 
legends. If Terence’s women were courtesans, hers should be 
virgins and martyrs, or at least penitents saved from shame by 
Christ, in whose praise all should be written, for it is He who 
works in the saints. In this way the nun of the German forest 
opposed herself to the Latin playwright. Terence and Roswi- 
tha! Was there ever such a contrast? The explanation of 
her daring may be found in the very simplicity of her navure, 
and now again appears the same strange mixture of assurance 
and humility. But there were reasons why Roswitha should 
now have a fuller confidence in herself than before. She was 
older and more learned than when she wrote the legends. She 
had begun the study of music ard arithmetic, which were 
branches of the guadrivium, using the school books of the times. 
Cassiodorus, Censorinus, Martianus Capella wrote upon music ; 
Boethius, upon music and arithmetic. She may have learned 
from them all, but Boethius was especially her master. His De 
Consolatione Philosophiz she knew, at least in part. Her leg- 
ends had made her a reputation. She calls herself “Clamor 
validus Gandeshemensis,” for her fame bad penetrated beyond 
the cloister, even as the bell in the church tower rang out into 
wood and field.* Three learned men, probably ecclesiastics, 
had become, to some extent, her patrons. She writes a letter 
to them expressing the deepest sense of their kindness in notic- 
ing “ the little work of an insignificant little woman” (mei opus- 
culum, vilis mulierculz), and complaining that hitherto she has 
had but few to correct her work and to encourage her to go on 
writing. She says that she is divided between joy and fear, 
joy that God is praised in her, fear that she may seem more than 
she really is, for she doubts not that it is wrong either to deny 
the free gift of God or to pretend to have received what she 
has not received. 

To these learned men she submits her book for correction. 
In neither the preface nor the letter is any mention made of 
Gerberga, to whom Roswitha dedicated the legends, and at 
whose suggestion she afterwards wrote an historical poem. 

* Vide Der Hrotsuitha Gedicht tiber Gandersheims Griindung, tbersetzt von 
Dr. Pfund. Vorwort. 
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What can be the reason of this silence? Perhaps the abbess 
did not approve of Roswitha’s daring attempt; perhaps she 
thought the dramatic style too worldly and heathenish a garb 
for the Christian legends. However that may be, Roswitha 
carried out her plan with what encouragement she could get 
outside the cloister, and wrote six Latin plays: Gallicanus, Dul- 
citius, Calimachus, Abraham, Paphnutius, and Sapientia. The 
subjects of these plays are drawn from the legends of the 
church, and may be divided into three classes; the martyrdom 
of virgins, the reclaiming of abandoned women, and the conver- 
sion to Christianity of powerful and passionate heathens. The 
plays have been called comedies, but they do not deserve the 
name in its strict sense, for in some of them there is more 
tragedy than comedy. There is no attempt to preserve the 
unities of time and place. We learn from the actors themselves 
of a change of scene, and are transported from Rome to Scythia, 
from a hermit’s cell to the forum of a city, at a moment’s notice. 
Long periods of time are passed over in the same way. The 
language is the Latin of the times, marked by some peculiari- 
ties of Roswitha’s own; Greek words and constructions appear. 
The style is the rhymed prose which was then considered 
elegant, but the rhyme is often omitted. 

The first play is divided into two parts. Gallicanus, the hero, 
is a pagan general in the service of the emperor Constantine. 
Before marching against the Scythians he asks as a reward of 
his success the hand of the emperor’s daughter Constantia. The 
emperor dares not refuse his powerful general, but his daughter 
has become a Christian and taken a vow of virginity. By 
her advice, however, some encouragement is given to 
Gallicanus, and he departs for Scythia accompanied by John 
and Paul, two Christians in Constantia’s service. Gallicanus is 
hard pressed in battle, but at the critical moment, by John’s 
advice, he vows to become a Christian, and thereupon gains a 
great victory. Returning home he is baptized, renounces 
Constantia and becomes a recluse. In the second part of the 
play the time changes to the days of Julian the Apostate, who 
banishes Gallicanus and puts John and Paul to death. The 
two latter are proved to be saints by a miracle at their tomb. 

The general Gallicanus resembles a feudal chieftain, power- 
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ful and dangerons even to his master the emperor. Nor is the 
position in which Constantia is placed without a parallel in 
later times. Gerberga, the daughter of Ludolf and Oda, was 
betrothed to Bernhard, a powerful chief, but she had secretly 
consecrated herself to Christ. Bernhard hearing a rumor of 
this, came to see her. She would not appear until she was 
commanded to do so by her mother. Bernhard was going to 
war, but he gave her to understand that on his return he should 
marry her whether or no. He died in battle, however, a warn- 
ing to all proud persons who think to prevail against God. 
Some of the other plays have still more medieval coloring than 
Gallicanus. 

The battle scene is the most vivid of this play. The Roman 
host is advancing in the Scythian plain. The enemy appear. 
“Let us bravely resist and fight like men,” cries Gallicanus. 
But the tribunes waver, disgrace hangs over the whole army, the 
brave Gallicanus is in despair. John comes to hisaid. “ Make 
a vow to the God of heaven to become a Christian and you will 
conquer.” “I vow,” cries Gallicanus. Suddenly the enemy lose 
heart, the barbarian chief surrenders. 

In Dulcitius, three fair virgins suffer martyrdom under Dio- 
cletian. Dulcitius is an officer into whose power they are 
delivered, but who is baffled in his attempts upon them and 
made supremely ridiculous. There are in this play several 
humorous scenes. They are, however, scenes which we should 
hardly expect a nun to write. Of this Roswitha speaks in the 
preface to her dramas. 

“Yet I often feel ashamed and am covered with blushes, 
because, compelled by the nature of this sort of composition, I 
have considered that the detestable folly of unlawful lovers, and 
their unsavory conversations, which are not permitted to our 
hearing, are adapted to writing, and have described them with 
the aid of my stile. But if through shame I should neglect 
these things, I should neither do justice to the task put before 
me, nor should I set forth the praise of the innocent to the full 
extent of my power, because the more seductive the blandish- 
ments of lovers are, the more sublime is proved the glory of the 
heavenly Helper, and the more glorious the victory of those who 
triumph, especially when woman’s frailty conquered and man’s 
strength was put to confusion.” 
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Not only in Dulcitius but in other plays there are scenes 
which seem to show a knowedge of the world very strange in 
a woman brought up inaconvent. It has even been suggested 
that Roswitha must have entered the convent at a ripe age, 
after having seen a good deal of life. But her attainments argue 
a long course of conventual training, and the pure spirit of her 
writings forbids the thought that she had learned so much from 
her own experience. On a little reflection it becomes evident 
that she could have got all her ideas from the classics and the 
church legends which she read at Gandersheim. Moreover, it 
was a free-spoken age, nor do the nuns seem to have been shut 
into the convent so closely as we might suppose. Else how 
could Roswitha have heard the story of Pelagius from a Spanish 
stranger ? 

Calimachus is a young heathen burning with love for the 
Christian Drusiana, the wife of Andronichus. To get rid of 
him she prays for death, and her prayer is granted. But Cali- 
machus, guided by the servant Fortunatus, penetrates even into 
her tomb, where both men die of the bite of a serpent. Meanwhile 
Andronichus and St. John come to the tomb. At the bidding 
of the holy man, who has been warned in a vision of what he 
is to do, Calamachus awakes to life, and thereupon repents and 
becomes a Christian. Then, besought by Andronichus, St. John 
calls Drusiana back to life. It only remains to revive the ser- 
vant Fortunatus, but he, “full of the gall of diabolical bitter- 
ness,” prefers to die rather than to live and see so much grace 
abounding in the others. Calimachus is a natural character, 
who repents as passionately as he sinned, and after his own 
resurrection, strengly objects to the resurrection of Fortunatus, 
who, he says, led him into sin. Not yet does he understand 
that men must forgive one another if they would be forgiven 
of God, but he quickly takes the lesson to heart when it is put 
before him by St. John. Andronichus is the affectionate hus- 
band of a not very responsive wife. Even his simple grief at hen 
death is rebuked by St. John. It is easy to read in this and in 
other productions of Roswitha the scorn of earthly love taught 
by the medieval church. Yet this play has more passion in it 
than any of the others. The scene in the tomb has reminded 
some persons-of Romeo and Juliet, and it is not impossible 
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that a situation so striking as this may have passed from one 
story to another, until it appeared in somewhat altered form in 
the Italian novel of the sixteenth century upon which Shake- 
speare is supposed to have based his play. The story of 
Calimachus is taken from the apocryphal account of the acts of 
St. John. The legend describes the scene in the tomb in ghastly 
detail, Roswitha half suggests it in a few words. She has also 
left out some uninteresting matter. In fine, she has reproduced 
the story in clearer and more delicate lines. 

But Abraham, the fourth play, is without doubt the best of 
the six. Abraham is an old hermit who has brought up his 
little niece in the knowledge of Christianity, and appointed her 
acell where she may lead a life of self-denial like hisown. But 
Maria is young and fair; she falls into sin, and despairing of 
pardon escapes from her cell. When Abraham finds that she 
has gone, he sends a friend to search for her, and after two years 
she is found, leading a bad life. Abraham has but cre thought ; 
like his master he will go to seek and to save that which was 
lost, ‘ if, perchance,” as he says, “‘ by my admonition, after great 
shipwreck, she may be turned back to the former peaceful 
haven.” 

' “Bring mea fine spirited horse,” he cries, “and a soldier’s 
dress, that laying aside the garb of religion I may go to her in 
the guise of a lover.” 

He covers his shorn head with a cap and takes his one piece 
of money, and so he goes to Maria. Then follows a strange 
scene. She comes gayly and lightly to meet him, not knowing 
who he is; suddenly a remembrance of the past rushes upon 
her, her eyes are wet with tears. 

“O that I had died three years ago!” 

But Abraham dares not disclose himself quite yet, she might 
break from him and hide herself. “I have not come to bewail 
your sins with you,” he says. She quickly recovers. “TI was 
moved with a light compunction,” she answers, “and so I said 
such things; but‘let us feast and rejoice, because, as you have 
reminded me, this is no time to bewail sins.” But when they 
are alone Abraham throws off his disguise. I give the scene 
entire. 
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Maria.—Behold the room arranged for us; behold the couch 
adorned with no mean furniture. Be seated, that I may draw off 
your shoes, for fear you should be wearied with taking them off 
yourself. 

AxprauAM.—First bar the door, so that none may find an en- 
trance. 

Maria.—Do not be anxious about this; I will make access to 
us easy to no one. 

AuraHAM.—It is time to uncover my head and show who I am. 
Adopted daughter, part of my life, Maria, do you know me, the 
old man who brought you up like a father, who betrothed you to 
the only-begotten of the heavenly King ? 

Maria.—Ah me! It is my father and master Abraham who 
speaks. 

AsranamM.—What has befallen you, daughter ? 

Maria.—Great misery. 

Aprauam.—Who has deceived you? Who has led you astray ? 

Marra.—He who overthrew the first man. 

AsranaM.—Where is that angelic behavior which you practiced 
on earth ? 

Marra.—Utterly lost. 

Axsranam.—Where is your virgin modesty? Where your ad- 
mirable continence ? 

Marra.—W orthless. 

Axsranam.— What reward for the labor of fasts, prayers, vigils, 
can you any longer hope, unless you come to yourself, since as if 
fallen from the height of heaven, you are plunged in the depths of 
hell. 

Marra.—Ah, alas! 

ApranamM.—Why have you despised me? Why have you left 
me? Why did you not tell me of your ruin, so that I and my 
beloved Ephrem might do fitting penance for you ? 

Maria.—After I fell and sank down in sins, I did not presume 
to approach your sanctity, polluted as I was. 

ApranamM.—Who has ever lived free from sin, but the son of 
the Virgin alone ? 

Maria.—No one. 

AsrAaHAM.—It is human to sin, devilish to continue in sin; nor 
is he rightly blamed who suddenly falls, but he who neglects 
more quickly to rise. 
Maria.—Ah, wretched me! 
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Asranam.—Why do you fall down? Why do you lie motion- 
less on the ground? Rise and attend to what I say. 

Maria.—I fell down smitten with terror, because I could not 
bear the force of your fatherly admonition. 

Asranam.—Think of my love to you, and lay aside your fear. 

Maria.—I cannot. 

AsrauaM.—For your sake have I not left a hermit’s desirable 
habitation, and almost made void all observance of a regular be- 
havior, so much so, that I, an old hermit, became the companion 
of wantons, and I who long studied silence, spoke jesting words for 
fear I should be known? Why do you gaze upon the ground 
with downcast face? Why do you scorn to answer and talk with 
me ? 

Maria.—I am confounded by the consciousness of my own 
guilt, and so I do not presume either to raise my eyes to heaven 
or to talk with you. 

Asranam.—Do not distrust, daughter, do not despair, but arise 
from the abyss of despair, and fix the hope of your mind on God. 

Maria.—The enormity of my sins has cast me into the depths 
of despair. 

ApranamM.—Your sins are indeed great, I confess; but the mercy 
above is greater than all things created. Wherefore, break off ) 
your sorrow, and do not by delaying neglect the little time given 
for repentance, that the divine grace may abound where the 
abomination of sins abounded. 

Maria.—If there were any hope of meriting pardon, zeal of re- 
pentance would least of all be lacking. 

ApranamM.—Pity my weariness which I have endured for you, 
and lay aside the pernicious despair which we know is the gravest 
of all sins. For he who despairs of God’s willingness to pity sin- 
ers, sins beyond remedy, because as a spark from the flint cannot 
set the sea on fire,* so the bitterness of our sins cannot change 
the sweetness of the divine mercy. 

Maria.—Indeed I do not deny the greatness of the mercy above, 
but when I think of the enormity of my own sin, I fear that I am 
not equal to making amends by a fitting penitence. 








*“ Por Goddes mercy is moore 
Than alle hise othere werkes, 
And al the wikkednesse in this world 
That man myghte werche or thynke, 
Nis na-moore to the mercy of God, 
Than in the see a gleede.” 

Piers Ploughman, 3050—3055. 
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ABRAHAM.—On me be your iniquity; only return to the place 
from which you went out, and enter again upon the life which 
you left. 

Maria.—In nothing will I struggle against your wishes, but 
I will obediently embrace what you bid me. 

AxsraHam.—Now I confess, you are really my daughter whom I 
brought up: now I think that you ought to be loved best of all. 

Marta.—I possess a little gold and raiment; I await what your 
authority may have decreed concerning them. 

AsraHam.—What you have gained by sinning ought to be cast 
away with the sins themselves. 

Maria.—I was thinking that they ought to be given to the 
poor, or offered to the sacred alters. 

AsrauaM.—The gift which is gained by crimes is proved to be 
not acceptable enough to God. 

Marra.—I am troubled with no other care besides these. 

AxpraHaM.—Aurora begins to shine forth, the day is breaking, 
let us go. 

Maria.—It is for you, dear father, like the good shepherd, to 
go before the sheep which you have found, and I will follow, 
walking in the same steps. 

AxsranamM.—Not so; but I will go on foot, and I will put you 
on horseback, for fear the hard road should wound your tender 
feet. 

Marta.—Oh, what shall I say of you? How shall I thank 
you? For you do not compel me with terror, who am unworthy 
of pity, but you exhort me to repentance with tender condescen- 
sion. 

AsrauamM—I ask nothing of you but for the rest of your life 
persistently to cleave to the service of God. 

Marta.—I will'cleave to it with a willing mind, I will persist 
according to my strength, and if the power be lacking, yet shall 
the will never be lacking. 

AsranAM.—It is fitting that you serve the divine will with the 
zeal with which you used to serve vanity. 

Marra.—By your merits, I pray, may God’s will be accomplished 
in me. 

AsraHAM.—Let us hasten our return. 

Maria.—Let us hasten; for I am weary of delays. 


VOL. IV. 49 
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This scene is perhaps the best thing which Roswitha has 
written. It is dramatic in a high sense for it depicts the action 
of one soul upon another. There is passionate intensity in the 
rapid questions and the brief answers. In the older legend* 
Abraham asks most of his questions in one long speech, to 
which Maria makes no reply. The religious spirit is every- 
where present in Roswitha’s writings, but here there is in its 
expression less that is peculiar to the age. It is true that the 
theme is one which belongs to all ages, but how differently 
it could be treated is shown in Paphnutius, where the same 
story appears, but far more deeply tinged with medizval 
ideas. The hermit Paphnutius, grieved by the evils caused by 
the courtesan Thais, seeks to reclaim her. He convinces her 
of sin and persuades her to enter upon a severe penance. But 
Paphnutius bas none of the tenderness of Abraham; he has 
no affection for Thais, a brand whom he plucks from the burn- 
ing, as it were, with the tips of the tongs. The penance which 
he enjoins upon her is dwelt upon at length. She is to be shut 
up in a narrow cell day and night, her food thrust in through 
the little window. She complains at first that there is no place 
where she can properly pray to God. 

“ And how came you by so much assurance as to presume to 
take the name of the unpolluted Deity on your polluted lips?” 
says Paphnutius. She ought to pray with tears, not with words, 
but finally he permits her to use this one prayer, ‘Qui me plas- 
masti, miserere mei.” This play seems flat after Abraham. 
Roswitha’s genius reached its height in Abraham, for both the 
remaining plays, Paphnutius and Sapientia, are of inferior merit. 

But these two plays are adorned the most with what Roswi- 
tha modestly calls “threads or bits of the rags torn from the 
robe of philosophy” (fila vel etiam floccos de panniculis, a veste 
philosophiz abruptis).¢ There is a long scene between Paph- 
nutius and his disciples in which they ask him about the quad- 
rivium and especially about music. There are three kinds of 
music, he tells them: the celestial or the music of the spheres, 
the human music, and that of instruments. The human music 

* Acta Sanct. Martii, T. ii. 

+ A metaphor probably suggested by Boethius. Vide De Consol. Philos., lib. i, 
prosa 1. 
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is found not only in the tones of the voice and in the connection 
of body and mind, but in the pulses of the veins and in the 
measure of certain members, as the joints of the fingers, in 
which we find by measuring the same proportions as in the 
musical intervals. The disciples ask various questions, but after 
a while they say that they are tired of philosophical disputation, 
they find it so hard to understand. This is no doubt a true pic- 
ture of a convent school. The three-fold division of music is 
taken from Boethius. It is as if the poetess tried to atone for 
the want of freshness and vigor by a display of learning. 

In Sapientia the three virgins Fides, Spes, and Caritas are 
summoned with their mother Sapientia before Hadrian. The 
emperor asks the mother how old ber daughters are. She 
immediately seizes the opportunity to discourse upon arithmetic, 
until the emperor is forced to cry out, “Oh, what a nice and 
complicated question has arisen from the age of these children !” 
It does not, however, save them from the impending martyr- 
dom, which is set forth in detail. The names of the mother 
and children have led some to think this an allegory of the 
same nature as the moralities of a later date, but there is little 
to confirm this idea, except indeed Sapientia’s attempt before 
the emperor to prove her good rig to her name. This is the 
weakest of the plays. 

Roswitha’s dramatic talent was a rare vein, soon exhausted. 
At her best she shows power. She knew how to deal with her 
material, pruning, condensing, bringing out the right points. 
There is an intensity, a repression in the grave and sonorous 
Latin of her scenes. Why there should be such a falling off in 
the last plays of the series, it is hard to tell; perhaps she grew 
too proud of her learning. But whatever interest attaches to her 
plays because of their literary merit is much increased when 
we consider the time and manner of their production. It was 
the tenth century. The germs of the miracle play had scarcely 
started. Five centuries were to pass away, before, in the stir 
of the Renaissance, the thought came of imitating the classic 
drama, That thought was Roswitha’s. In her imitation of Ter- 
ence she was five hundred years in advance of her age; for just 
as in later times classic models inspired native productions of a 
new type, so Roswitha’s study of Terence resulted in dramas 
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which breathe not the classic spirit, but the spirit of her own 
time and individuality. It is a spirit not altogether unlike that 
of the early miracle play, but more reverent, less grotesque ; and 
Abraham and Paphnutius have more of a human interest. In 
character drawing and dramatic power Roswitha excels the mira- 
cle play. 

The dramas were of course intended only for reading and not 
for representation, but even in this case they were probably not 
a success. An attempt which, as history shows, was so far in 
advance of the age, could hardly meet with favor. The plays 
were probably known to but few persons. The learned con- 
tinued to read Terence, whom they doubtless found far more 
elegant and amusing than Roswitha. Her talent and enterprise 
were forced to wait long for a full recognition, but she had 
thought of something besides applause. “ For if,” she says, 
“my devotion pleases any one, I shall rejoice, but if, either on 
account of my lowliness, or on account of the rusticity of a faulty 
style, it pleases no one, nevertheless what I have done is a de- 
light to myself, because while I pursue my own poor task,* * 
* * * * T avoid the pernicious delights of the pagans.” 

But these dramas were not Roswitha’s last work. At the 
suggestion of the abbess Gerberga she composed a poem in 
hexameters on the deeds of Otto I., (Carmen de gestis Oddonis 
I. Imperatoris). In her preface addressed to Gerberga, she com- 
plains of the difficulty of her task, inasmuch as she had no 
books from which to compile her history, nor was she able to 
learn the facts fully and in order from any person. She com- 
pares herself to a stranger traveling through an unknown forest 
when every path is covered with snow, now going astray, now 
suddenly coming upon the right path, until at last he finds a 
resting-place in the middle of the wood, and there stays his foot, 
nor ventures to go farther without a guide. But while there 
were some things which she could not find out, there were 
others which she did not dare to tell. Thus the rebellion of 
Henry against his brother Otto is touched very tenderly in the 
poem. Henry is represented as led away by the evil persua- 
sions of others, and much is made of the reconciliation with 
Otto. How could Roswitha treat the subject otherwise in a 
poem written at the request of the duke’s daughter? Of course 
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her work, as history, suffers in consequence. Yet it is one 
of the original sources of the history of Otto I. and his times, 
and contains some interesting particulars about the queen Adel- 
heid. In two places portions of the narrative have dropped out 
and become lost, amounting by computation to perhaps 678 
lines. The poem was submitted for criticism to Gerberga, and 
to the archbishop William of Mainz, a son of Otto I.; also to 
Otto IT. It is introduced by addresses to both Ottos. 

Roswitha’s last work of any extent was her poem of 600 hex- 
ameters, giving the history of the convent up to the death of the 
third abbess Christina., (Carmen de primordiis coenobii Ganders- 
heimensis). The cloister church was burned about 973. The 
convent needed help, and possibly Roswitha may have written 
this history to arouse interest in Gandersheim, and especially 
to remind the emperor that the convent had been founded and 
supported by his own ancestors. According to the poem, the 
site of the convent was fixed by the appearance in the woods 
at night of miraculous lights, and this woodland place, “ filled 
with Fauns and monsters,” was purified and made fit for the 
praise of God. The church was dedicated on All-saints-day, 
881. Both historical poems seem more finished in their style 
than Roswitha’s earlier attempts. In the codex of Munich, 
besides the other works already mentioned, there were found 
two short poems, mere fragments. The longer of the two is 
little more than a tissue of passages from the Revelation of 
St. John. 

Of Roswitha herself nothing further is known. History is as 
silent about the end as about the beginning of her life. The 
power of the arfcvient cloister waned. With Gerberga’s suc- 
cessor Sophia, the daughter of Otto IT., there came in a laxity 
of discipline. The “Clamor validus Gandeshemensis” was 
heard no moré. Roswitha’s poetry and plays, except perhaps 
the history of the convent, lay forgotten until the last part of 
the fifteenth century, when the scholar and poet Conrad Celtes 
found a manuscript of all her works, except the Carmen de pri- 
mordiis, in the monastery of St. Emmeram at Ratisbon. In 
1501 Celtes published the greater part of this manuscript with 
notes and corrections.* The codex was. afterwards taken to 
* Vide Die Werke der Hrotsvitha, herausgegeben: von Dr. Barack. Einleitung. 
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Munich. The Carmen de primordiis was long preserved at 
Gandersheim, and was first printed by Leuckfeld in his Anti- 
quitates Gandersheimenses in 1709. There have been various 
reprints of Roswitha’s works. The Carmen de primordiis may 
be found in Leibnitzii Scriptores rerum Brunsvicensium, and 
both historical poems were published in the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae. An edition of all her works has been published by 
Dr. K. A. Barack. (Niirnberg, 1858.) 

Roswitha’s works, after their publication by Celtes, were 
greeted with enthusiasm. She was called a Christian Sappho 
and a tenth Muse. Her fame spread far and wide. It was the 
privilege of another age than her own fully to recognize the 
talents of the nun of Gandersheim. 
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Articte IV.—THE INDUCTIVE METHOD IN THEOLOGY. 


THE Christian ministry may be divided into three classes. 
First, those who honestly accept of Christianity as it has come 
to them through the standards and traditions of the particular 
sect to which they belong. They are committed to believing. 
They are not so much seekers after Truth, as defenders of in- 
herited opinions. By their own experience they have found 
the Gospel, as they understand it, to be good for themselves, 
and they believe it to-be equally good for all mankind. They 
can neither feel nor appreciate the force of the objections which 
modern science brings against Christianity. As advocates, they 
defend with questionable arguments what they believe to be 
unquestionable truths. 

The second class consists of those who are desirous of keep- 
ing abreast with the intellectual movements of their age, and of 
reconciling them with the Gospel. In this class may be found 
those grading from an almost positive faith, to an almost pros- 
titive unbelief. Some continue to preach the old doctrines, and 
ask people to believe what they do not believe themselves. 
They warn others of the danger of doubting those very things, in 
regard to which they, in their secret heart, are in doubt. 

Philips Brooks says, “ A large acquaintance with clerical life 
has led me to think that almost any company of clergymen 
gathering together and talking freely to each other would 
greatly surprise, and at the same time greatly relieve, the con- 
gregations who ordinarily listen to those ministers. Now just 
see what that means. It means that in these days when faith 
is hard, we are making it harder, and are making ourselves lia- 
ble to the Master's terrible rebuke of the scribes and Pharisees 
of old,” “They bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne 
on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move them 
with one of their fingers.” 

There are otuers belonging to this class who accept of the 
standards of faith of their respective churches, while the whole 
drift of their preaching is in direct opposition to the system of 
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doctrine which they have taken a solemn vow to uphold. Read 
the Scotch sermons; there is scarcely a doctrine of the West- 
minster Confession which is not assailed, or quietly set aside 
as obsolete, or absurd. And yet at their ordination these min- 
isters solemnly vowed to maintain this confession, and their 
churches still profess to believe it. There is no greater hinder- 
ance in the way of faith with many thoughtful men than this 
patent dishonesty on the part of so many ministers of the Gospel. 

There are still others belonging to this class who are willing 
to surrender everything that an arrogant skepticism may de- 
mand. They are ready to strike the flag, which by every sen- 
timeut of loyalty they are bound to uphold, at the demand of 
any plausible scientific hypothesis. They see the storm coming, 
and they not only reef the sails of the Gospel ship and cast 
away unnecessary appendages; but they cut down the masts, 
and throw sails and rigging overboard, leaving nothing but a 
helpless hulk to be driven hither and thither by every wind and 
tossed by every wave. 

The third class—and this is by far the smallest class—con- 
sists of those ministers who have patiently examined the facts 
of man’s spiritual nature, and the facts of Christianity, have 
found them to be in harmony, and as indisputable as any of 
the facts of the physical world. They have constructed their 
theology upon these facts. They are certain that it is founded 
upon reality. They know in whom they have believed. They 
live and rest in the “sunny Beulah of an untroubled faith.” 
Keenly they feel and appreciate the force of skeptical objec- 
tions ; but these no more shake their faith in Christianity than 
do the arguments of our colored brother Jasper, at Richmond, 
shake the faith of astronomers in the principles of astronomy. 

What is the reason the first and second classes are so large, 
and the third class so small? I answer that this is due toa 
wrong method in theology, more than to any other cause. The 
deductive method obtains in theological science centuries after 
it has been superseded in the other sciences. The same doubt 
and uncertainty prevailed in regard to them so long as they 
were pursued deductively as now prevails in regard to theology. 
For thousands of years men had been studying the starry heav- 
ens, they mapped them out with great care and skill. The 
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correctness of their observations was almost marvellous consid- 
ering the rudeness of their instruments. And yet they learned 
nothing of the great laws of astronomy. The reason of this 
was that they went to nature with their opinions ready formed 
and their theories ready-made, and could see nothing con- 
trary to their pre-suppositions. They studied nature to find 
confirmation of their theories, and not to learn what she had to 
teach them. They assumed certain propositions, and then by 
deduction developed the universe from them, using the facts 
simply as supports to their reasonings. The Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy with its crystalline spheres, its cycles and epicycles, 
is infinitely more complex than the Copernican. It required 
wonderful mental power to develop such a system. Although 
a baseless fabric, it swayed the minds of men for a thousand 
years. Had the ancient astronomers expended half the thought 
and mental energy in studying inductively the facts of nature 
that they used in developing their systems deductively from 
from their own ideas, modern astronomy would have been an- 
cient astronomy. 

Modern Physical Science had its beginning when men laid 
aside the deductive method and took up the inductive; and it 
has attained its present commanding position by the inductive 
investigation of the facts of nature. The moment that men went 
to nature, with open eye and ear, to learn what she had to teach 
them, from that moment she revealed her secrets and made 
kaown her laws. 

The antiquated logic, which proved so ruinous to all advance 
in the natural sciences, still holds sway in theology. Calvinism 
is strictly deduetive in its method. It starts with Divine Decree 
as the centre from which the whole system is developed by a 
remorseless logic. Admit the premises, and you are compelled 
to admit the conclusion. Absolute Election, Irresistible Grace, 
Limited Atonement, and the Absolute Bondage of the Human 
Will, are deduced from the premise by an unbroken chain 
of logic. Only those facts of Scripture are used which seem 
to support the system, but they are not at all essential to the 
system. Calvin uses the facts of revelation, as the ancient 
astronomers used the facts of nature, simply to confirm a pre- 
determined theory. 
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Arminianism is centered on the human will; and from this 
by logical deduction, it works out everything that is peculiar 
to this form of theology. It is a concatination of sylogisms 
from certain premises. Admit the premises, and you are 
driven to accept the conclusions. 

Modern Sentimental Theology starts with the Fatherhood of 
God as its fundamental premise, and without reference to the 
facts of human nature, or the facts of Scripture, it arrives at 
the conclusion of the universal salvation of men. The whole 
system is deduced from the supposed nature of God, without 
reference to the facts. 

As soon as men begin to compare either of these systems 
with the facts of man’s moral nature and the facts of Script- 
ure, so soon do they begin to doubt. So long as we fix our 
minds upon Calvin’s logic, we are compelled to assent. But 
when we compare his horrible decree, as he calls it himself, 
with the facts of man’s moral nature and especially with the 
main current of Scriptural teaching we know and feel that Cal- 
vinism is not the true explanation of the facts. According to 
this system the destiny of every individual was fixed before he 
was born. The logical correlative of absolute election is abso- 
lute reprobation. And yet the Bible represents God as invit- 
ing, as entreating men to accept salvation, as mourning over 
them, as blaming them, as punishing them, and as finally con- 
demning them; for what? If Calvinism be true, for being that 
which he had predetermined that they should be and had so 
arranged the universe that they could not be other than they 
were. I know the various shifts of a secret and revealed will 
of God to which theologians have resorted in order to escape 
the logic of their premises, but they only make the enormity 
of the conclusion the greater. 

If we turn to Arminianism we find the same disagreement 
with facts. It is a preposterous attempt to make the universe 
to revolve about an atom. Nor does our modern sentimental 
theology any better endure the tests of facts. It passes lightly 
over the facts that moral laws are retributive, that they are 
universal laws; that they are eternal laws; that the moral be- 
ing who violates them must suffer so long as his violation con- 
inues, whether it be for a moment, or to all eternity; that 
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human character tends to fixity; and that the main current of 
Scriptural teaching is opposed to the conclusions of his theology. 

The greater the confidence which a man has felt in any one 
of these systems, the greater will be his reaction from it when- 
ever he shall bring it to the test of fact. Extremes meet. Skep- 
ticism is the twin sister of superstition. History shows that 
there is but a step from Romanism to infidelity, from Calvinism 
to Rationalism. One of the commonest and most fatal errors 
has been the confounding of theology with Christianity. The- 
ology is the rational and systematic interpretation of the facts 
of: Divine Revelation. It is as really human and fallible, as 
any other science. Mental Science is the facts of mind ration- 
ally and systematically interpreted. Natural Science is the 
facts of nature systematically and rationally explained. The 
facts are God-given and entirely independent of our philosophies 
upon those facts. Calvinism is no more divine, than a system 
of astronomy is divine. Our astronomies may all prove false, 
but the stars will remain. Our theologies may be scattered to 
the winds, but the facts of Christianity will continue unchanged 
and unchangable. 

The only way that the student of theology can escape from 
the perplexities of doubt, and arrive at a calm certainty in his 
convictions and conclusions is that he shall do as the natural 
scientist has done before him, drop theories and return to the 
study of facts, lay aside speculations which lead only into 
darkness and night and come back to common sense; give up 
the deductive method and take up the inductive method of 
investigation. 

The inductive method demands that we shall begin all our 
investigations with the observation of facts, and that we shall 
take no step until they have been fairly and fully examined. 

In the science of theology we must commence with the facts 
concerning human nature. This is not so bold an undertaking 
as to begin with certain abstract propositions in respect to the 
Divine Nature, and by logical deduction developing a scheme 
of theology and the universe from them; but it is safer and 
surer. Human nature is a fact under our eyes; it is spread 
out before us, and preserits to us certain realities. These reali- 
ties are the foundations of religion. They lie back of all ques- 
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tions about God, Revelation, Inspiration, and the like. They 
are realities without which there can be no subject in which 
religion shall inhere, and hence no religion. These are the 
realities which modern skepticism is seeking to undermine. 
If man be only a crystal of more complicated form, free will 
is a delusion, moral responsibility a fiction; spirit is only a 
currious manifestation of material energy; pleasure and pain, 
right and wrong are only the necessary outcome of irresistible 
forces; and then all religion is an impossibility because there 
is no being to be religious. 

No deductive reasoning, however philosophical, can meet this 
difficulty. Nothing but an exhaustive study of the facts, 
which human nature presents to every earnest inquirer, can 
enable the Christian minister to answer these objections, and to 
put to rest the doubts which they awaken. Facts are the cor- 
rectives of false theories. 

It is the first rule of the inductive method to ignore no fact 
whatever; we may variously explain its meaning and origin, 
but if a thing exists, it demands explanation. If one class of 
facts should be held of higher authority than another, the world 
without must yield to the world within. Our own hopes and 
wishes and determinations are the most undoubted facts within 
the sphere of consciousness. These are the facts of immediate 
observation. We investigate the instincts of the ant, the bee, 
and the beaver to learn that they are led by an unseen agency 
to work toward a distant purpose. Fidelity to the scientific 
method requires that we should investigate the instincts of the 
human mind, to learn why it is led to act as if the approval 
of a Higher Being were the great aim of life. 

There is no field of investigation, where facts are so abun- 
dant and so fruitful in results as the broad field of human na- 
ture. Here we must find the starting point of an inductive 
theology. As the astronomer, when he would learn the dis- 
tance of a planet, first measures an arc of the earth’s surface as 
the known quantity, and by means of it, passes on to a know]l- 
edge of the unknown. So we must start with the known facts 
concerning human nature in order to arrive at any substantial 
knowledge of God who is unknown. 

What facts does human nature present in respect to the 
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starting point of all theology—Human freedom and responsi- 
bility? Interrogate consciousness, The unequivocal response 
that each man receives is, that he is free and responsible. So 
evidently is this the answer of consciousness that the opposers 
of human responsibility have sought to invalidate its authority. 
But this is a madness only equaled by the man who by the 
reason should seek to overthrow the authority of reason. If 
we cannot trust the testimony of our consciousness, nothing is 
left for us but universal doubt and despair. 

A man in his study may convince himself, perhaps, that 
men are but the brief products of a casual conjunction of atoms, 
governed by the stern laws of necessity; but the moment he 
goes out into actual life he feels and acts toward them, and de- 
mands that they shall feel and act toward him, as free, respon- 
sible, beings. His instincts are too strong for his reasonings. 
Men live, and feel, and act, as though they were free and 
responsible. 

These ideas have wrought themselves into the texture of hu- 
man language. All those words implying praise and blame, 
merit and demerit, honor and dishonor, justice and injustice, 
virtue and vice, right and wrong, eulogy and invective, reward 
and punishment, have human freedom and responsibility as 
the very woof in their composition. Take these away, and 
the words would fall to pieces; they would be meaningless. 
It is impossible to account for the existence of these words un- 
less human freedom and responsibility are facts. Take these 
ideas from literature, and how utterly insipid it would be- 
come! Take away from the drama all notions of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, virtue and vice, and what would 
be left of it? The whole literature of fiction would become 
empty and worthless. Human laws, and the whole system of 
jurisprudence, depend for their meaning upon the facts of hu- 
man freedom and responsibility. If man be not free, there 
would be as much reason in legislating against the action of the 
winds and waves, as in legislating against human action. 

Any thoughtful person who will follow out the line of facts 
which I have barely indicated, and will carefully analyze and 
test them, will, I am sure, be unable to resist the conclusion 
that man’s freedom and responsibility are established beyond a 
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doubt, that there is no scientific inference better authenticated 
by facts. 

Whenever a plausible hypothesis shall arise, which seems to 
throw doubt upon this the initial principle of all religion, in- 
stead of being thrown into a panic, lest Christianity be going 
by the board, he will know and feel that no theory can shake 
the foundations of that which has been established upon the 
incontrovertible ground of fact and reason. 

Passing on from man the subject of religion to God the object 
of religion, we must still make the facts of human nature the 
starting point of our search. We must have unquestionable 
realities as the basis of our investigation. No abstract specu- 
lation in regard to the Divine nature can make God known to 
us. We must begin with man. What is man? He is a crea- 
ture of want. His first cry when he comes into the world and 
his last when he departs out of it, is for help. Want is the 
main-spring of his activity. Want impels him to labor. The 
want of knowledge is the origin of all science; and the want 
of a Being to love and worship is the source of all religion. 
If we are to judge of the intensity of a want by the effort put 
forth to satisfy it, then we may safely conclude that there is 
no wantin the human soul so imperative as the want of a God. 

It is a well established principle in science that whenever 
you can find a well defined want, it is safe to infer the means 
by which it shall be satisfied. Correlatives imply each other. 
The eye implies the light, the ear, sound, the lungs, air, the 
intellect, objects of thought, the conscience, right and wrong, 
the sense of responsibility, a Being to whom man is responsible, 
and the human want of a God, a God to satisfy that want. 

A careful and exhaustive investigation of the wants of hu- 
man nature would lead to the conclusion that Christianity is 
the constitutional law of the human soul; its exact correlative. 
It is old as the creation of man. Christ did not create it; He 
republished that which had existed from the beginning. 

The second class of facts, which must be inductively studied, 
are those pertaining to the nature-religions of the world. Thanks 
to Max Miiller and his helpers, such a study has become possi- 
ble even to English readers. Every religion which has held a 
permanent sway over mankind has had some great truth which 
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has given it its power, notwithstanding the vast accumulations 
of error which have clustered around it A careful exami- 
nation of these religions is the best introduction to the induc- 
tive study of Christianity. We shall find in them all fragments 
of the absolute religion; and it is to these fragments that they 
owe their power. As the name of God in the Old Testament 
takes the plural form Elohim, because He combines in the 
unity of His Being all the various true conceptions of God 
which prevailed among the heathen; so Christianity combines 
into a unity all the truths contained in the nature-religions 
of the world. 

The third class of facts which must be carefully examined, 
and inductively investigated, are those contained in the sacred 
Scriptures. It is a matter for congratulation that Dr. W. M. 
Taylor, both at New Haven and Hartford, has been vigorously 
pressing upon the theological students the vast importance of 
the inductive study of the Bible. As there is scarcely any- 
thing so barren and unprofitable as the arbitrary grouping of 
passages of Scripture, without reference to their connection, 
and true meaning about some assumed doctrine; so there is 
nothing more fruitful and profitable than the analytic, penetra- 
tive, inductive study of the Bible, in order to make its truths 
stand forth in a luminous light. This is by no means an easy 
task. For we come to the Bible not ignorant, but perverted. 
To search the Scriptures in order to find proof for some favor- 
ite theory or dogma is common enough. This has been the 
chief work of the majority of critics and theologians from the 
Reformation to the present day. There never was a book so 
fully and carefully investigated with this end in view. But to 
approach the study of the Bible with all those beliefs, which 
are the accidents of family, country, race, education, and relig- 
ion held in abeyance, while we search out the inner life and 
spirit of Revelation, is the most difficult undertaking. To keep 
self in perfect subordination to the truth, so that we shall fol- 
low it wherever it may lead, and shall not move a step beyond 
where it may lead, is our highest duty, as well as the first con- 
dition of an inductive study of the Bible. Unless ye become 
as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. It 
is only as we have this spirit, that the Bible will reveal to us 
jts divine truth. 
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One of the most satisfactory theological treatises in the Eng- 
lish language is Canon Liddon’s Lectures on the Divinity of 
our Lord. Its method is inductive from beginning to the end. 
He does not wrench Scripture out of its connection, in order to 
establish his dogma; nor does he build it up from isolated texts, 
but he leads you into the thoughts and spirit of the sacred 
writers, and from these develops the doctrine. His book is 
not an accumulation like a heap of sand, but an organic unity 
developed from facts. As you progress with him, you feel 
that solid ground is beneath your feet. 

The fourth class of facts which must be carefully observed 
and analyzed are those of Christian consciousness. To obtain 
a knowledge of these we must study Christian history in all its 
various phases. It is only in this way that wecan learn to 
divide the ephemeral from the substantial, the temporal from 
the eternal. 

After we have made a patient survey and thorough examina- 
tion of these four classes of facts—the facts of human nature, 
the facts of the nature-religions of the world ; the facts of the 
Christian Scriptures, and the facts of the Christian consciousness, 
we have only the material sorted and classified for an inductive 
theology. What is still needed is some central principle, which 
shall be an expianation of the facts and around which they 
shall cluster in systematic order. Inductive investigation has 
been defined as the marriage of hypothesis with fact. When 
the facts are in our possession we frame an hypothesis to explain 
their mutual relations. The value of an hypothesis depends 
upon the success or non-success of the explanation. If it do 
not explain all the facts, it is worthless. 

Where shall we find a centre about which the facts and doc- 
trines of Christianity shall take their place as the planets and 
satellites do about the sun, combining them into a system? If 
we assume the Divine Sovereignty as the centre, we shall be led 
into the same confusion and infinite labyrinth, that the astrono- 
mer would be, who should attempt to construct the solar system 
from the unknown centre of the universe, supposed to be in the 
constellation of Hercules. If on the other hand we make the 
human will the centre, we shall fall into a similar error to that 
of the Ptolemaic astronomers, who would have the great uni- 
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verse revolve about our little earth as its central point. But 
can we not find some hypothesis which will explain the facts 
of religion, as the heliocentric hypothesis explained the facts of 
astronomy? The principle which is to give shape and consist- 
ency to our theolegy must, on the strictest scientific grounds, 
be taken from the Christian economy itself. Where shall this 
principle be found? The best answer to this question is to be 
found in the words of one of the most thoughtful theologians 
of our age: “The central idea of Christianity as a distinct sys- 
tem can only be found in Him of whom prophets did testify, 
evangelists write, apostles preach, whose life was the crowning 
glory of our humanity as his death was its redemption.” ... . 
“He is the centre of God’s revelation and of man’s redemption ; 
of Christian doctrine and of Christian history, of conflicting 
sects and each believer’s faith, yea, of the history of our earth, 
Jesus Christ is the full, the radiant, the only centre—fitted to 
be such because He is the God-man and Redeemer: Christ— 
Christ, He is the centre of the Christian system, and the doc- 
trine respecting Christ is the heart of Christian theology.” 
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ArticLeE V.—DEMOCRACY. 


THE following sentence is from the pen of Thomas Carlyle: 
“ For Universal Democracy, whatever we may think of it, has 
declared itself as an inevitable fact of the days in which we 
live.” 

The more closely one observes the tendencies of public 
movements throughout the world, the more clearly does he dis- 
cern that this statement is true; and the query which is im- 
mediately suggested by it is, if democracy be thus a fact, univer- 
sal and inevitable, does it not remain of the highest importance 
that we know what to think of it? It is by no means a sim- 
ple task to decide whether one ought to enroll himself as a 
defender of this modern institution or not. There is, in this 
country at the present time, a growing sentiment of distrust 
respecting the ultimate outcome of that extended personal 
liberty which is an essential feature of modern life, and, what 
renders this of greater moment, this sentiment is to be found 
most frequently among men of high culture and attainments. 
Is the entertainment of such thoughts an indication of high 
wisdom, or does it evince merely short-sighted impatience? 
Is faith in this latest form of society, on the whole, rational or 
irrational? It is possible to be neutral with regard to disputed 
questions of the past, since neutrality as a sentiment, is another 
name for indifference, but it finds no place here. The case of 
Ceesar vs. Cicero, which even in our day is earnestly argued in 
the court of historians, may not interest all, but with a ques- 
tion which touches every man’s life, to remain neutral is impos- 
sible. 

It is this felt necessity of thinking something respecting 
democracy, and of procuring a rational basis for such thinking, 
which has led me to undertake the following study. The line 
of investigation which such a purpose points out is very plain. 
The origin of this sentiment of democracy, as well as the 
course of development through which it has grown to be what 
it is, must be clearly discerned. The student must also learn 
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whether democracy is a thing apart by itself, a political mani- 
festation independent of all other manifestations of thought, or 
whether, on the other hand, it is so built into the structure of 
modern civilization that, to abstract it would be to essentially 
mar if not to destroy that civilization. He must, in the third 
place, portray to himself the probable future development of a 
society in which the sentiment of democracy appears to be one 
of the most important elements, and he then will have the fac- 
tors in hand from which to form a rational judgment. 

Such a study, it will be observed, must be historical in its 
form, though it will result in the most careful analysis possible 
of the thing studied ; but beyond the analysis, and of equal im- 
portance with it, such a study will disclose the character of 
the age in which it was possible for democracy to grow and 
attain its present strength. To grasp the meaning of an his- 
toric epoch, which necessarily precedes the perfect under- 
standing of any factor in it, consists in being able to trace back 
to some principle of unity all that which manifests itself in that 
epoch. To do less than this is to acknowledge one’s self 
unprepared for confident judgment respecting any of its partic- 
ular manifestations. 

Historians recognize modern history to have begun with the 
sixteenth century, and one may, with some degree of confi- 
dence, discover from a study of the great movements since that 
date, the principle of unity which renders this period differ- 
ent from other periods of our own civilization. This principle 
is the sense among men that each finds an existence independent 
of the life he lives in common with all; that, however closely 
united to an hierarchy or a state he may be in external forms, 
within himself there resides a something that is sovereign. 
This sense of individuality is a very simple conception, but it 
has given color and tone to all modern life. It would be 
incorrect to say that this idea found its birth at the dawn of 
modern history, for there are many expressions of it by writers 
among older peoples. Many trace even the latest phases of 
democracy to the teachings of Christ, because they involved 
the idea of individual responsibility which is a necessary fore- 
runner of democracy. What is true of modern times is, that 
that which previously was a thought for men who think, has 
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now become a familiar companion even to common men; that 
which once was an idea is now a force. 

The sixteenth century, at its dawn, presents two applications 
of this principle of individuality, each distinct in character 
from the other, but both finding a bond of sympathy in that 
old latin motto which Seneca did not think unworthy a place 
among his own grand thoughts—“ Homo sum; humani nil a me 
alienum puto.” The one of these movements was in religious 
sentiment and passes under the name of the Reformation ; the 
other was an intellectual movement and is known as the 
Renaissance. They were both in perfect harmony with the 
humanistic spirit which burst in strength over this century, as 
also were both the result of a turning of men’s thoughts in 
upon themselves, and of recognizing that in man resides some- 
thing worthy of study. 

That which is peculiar to this century is the ease with 
which this idea grew. Thus with regard to the Reformation, 
the suggestive fact does not lie in the appearance of a leader of 
this revolt against Rome, for the corruptions of the Church 
had not unfrequently been proclaimed in tones as bold and 
clear as those of Martin Luther; it lies in the readiness with 
which men and women were willing to give him a following. 
This of itself shows that Luther rather answered questionings 
already in men’s minds, than submitted to them ideas entirely 
strange. A voice, however strong, finds no responsive echo 
upon the level of a prairie; there the cry is dissipated until of 
its own feebleness it dies. Only among the rugged hills and 
mountain crags are words taken up, told and retold, as though 
though earth herself believed them true. Thus at the dawn 
of the sixteenth century, men were no longer careless of them- 
selves ; they no longer lay in a dead-level of security and in- 
sensibility. Luther spoke among the hills and that is why his 
voice has not yet ceased to reverberate. 

These intellectual and religious movements, however, al- 
though they sprang at once into vigorous life, quickly reached 
the limit of their possible development without the infusion of 
new elements. The intellectual movement was at first mainly 
classical. It consisted in a study of that beauty found in the 
style and thought of the Grecian and Roman poets, orators, 
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and philosophers, This was certainly humanistic when com- 
pared with the study of the mongrel Latin of the Charch 
fathers, but its tendency was to lead, by the contrast which it 
presented between the high plain of ancient thought and the 
low plain of modern living, to a kind of indifferentism, or to 
the feeling that one’s surroundings were created to serve as a 
whetstone to one’s wits, results which were, in some degree, 
exemplified in the character of Erasmus. But classical knowl- 
edge is not a mine inexhaustible. Awakened intellect called 
for fields of wider activity. Then it was that Nature, which 
outside of Italy had not been deemed a thing to be understood, 
was recognized by students as worthy the closest scrutiny, 
since there were to be found the keys to many mysteries re- 
specting man. Secondary elements also entered in to shape 
the intellectual growth of our latest civilization. The dis- 
covery of new routes, new lands, new facts, and the extended 
application of inventions, gave to imagination a breadth and 
grasp which it had never previously attained. It is the co- 
working of all these forces that has created for us modern 
music, speaking the passions of men; modern novels, portray- 
ing the character of men; and modern science, disclosing the 
surroundings of men; each finding its-origin in the common 
thought of individuality, and each being an exemplification in 
particular form of that great spirit which all recognize as the 
spirit of modern life. 

The religious movement, no more than the intellectual, was 
complete in itself. It was in reality less an application of indi- 
viduality than at first appears to have been the case. The 
Reformatiom did not rid men of the idea of authority, it re- 
sulted merely in transferring the authority recognized from the 
Church to a book. The only application of individualism in 
this, was the assertion of the right of private judgment in 
choosing for one’s self what authority should be allowed. The 
personality of the Reformation then, is reducible to personality 
of judgment in choice of masters. It would be far from the 
wish of any historical student to disparage the importance of 
this step, for, logically carried out, it means liberty of opinion. 
The wars, too, through which even this much personality was 
asserted, were too severe and exhaustive to permit him to 
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think lightly of it, while the fact that he has marked this as 
the step which carried Christian civilization out of the old into 
the newest historic epoch, shows that he regards it as having 
given a new tendency to all development. 

This development, however, has not been in the direct line of 
religious change. With the exception, possibly, of the estab- 
lishment of various sects, differing upon minor points, the re- 
ligious world of to-day stands where Luther left it. The far- 
reaching results of the Reformation, as they appear from his- 
tory, are of « political character. It consequently arises that 
any further study of individualism finds its material in the 
development of political ideas in States. But the political idea 
which at present rules the Western world is that of Democracy. 
We are thus led directly to the subject of our study. 

Democracy does not necessarily mean, as usually employed, 
a definite form of government. It is rather the expression of 
political individualism, and hence, so far as it implies a govern- 
ment, is to be recognized as the manifestation in political life 
of the spirit of modern times. Democracy as an idea rests 
upon the political maxim that sovereignty lies with the people, 
hence it follows that the faith which an advocate of democracy 
is called upon to exercise, is faith in the final judgment of the 
people, as well as in their integrity and sense of justice. This 
is the political sentiment in individualism, and as such har- 
monizes with that which will prove to be lasting of the present 
age, whether manifested in music, in romance, or in science. 
If this conception of democracy be correct, it appears inaccu- 
rate to consider constitutionalism as synonymous with it. Con- 
stitutionalism implies a law of the nation superior to every 
thing but the national will. This form of government is for 
the most part employed by those who are endeavoring to 
realize democratic ideas, but constitutional governments are 
not necessarily democratic; nor, on the other hand, are demo- 
cratic ideas among a people incompatible with a choice of mon- 
archical forms. The old charter of Holland and the Magna 
Charta of England are instances of non-democratic constitu- 
tional governments, while the Napoleonic empires in France 
illustrate democratic monarchies. 

What I wish to emphasize is, that democracy, as a spirit 
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among men, is something apart from as it is more enduring 
than any form of government whatever. It is true that at the 
present time those peoples who have accepted democratic ideas 
are endeavoring to realize them by some form of representative 
governments; and one would not go far astray in predicating 
the presence or absence of these ideas to peoples, if he accept 
as a test the presence or absence of constitutional forms among 
them. The only notable exception to this is Russia, the form 
of whose national government is a pure monarchy, while part 
of the Russian people at least understand and embrace demo- 
cratic sentiments. The entrance of Japan into this group of 
nations is so recent that one may not speak with confidence 
respecting the result of the many proposed reforms there, but 
one may state with perfect safety, that no people are such ardent 
admirers of the political philosophy of the Western world as 
the Japanese. 

It is no matter of surprise, in this somewhat extended appli- 
cation of democratic ideas, including peoples so widely severed 
in history and habits as the Japanese and Swiss, the Russian 
and American, that a study of democracy in its various envi- 
ronments should disclose different meanings attached to the 
word by these different peoples. From this fact, however, 
one is not at liberty to conclude that democracy springs from 
different sources. With the single exception of the local gov- 
ernments in Russia, it finds its origin in individualism. This 
variedness in its character only goes to show either that the ele- 
ments which make up its realized conception are mingled in 
various proportions, or that some peoples include elements 
which others éntirely reject. Although this diversity is at first 
perplexing, it will disentangle itself when one discovers that 
there exists a principle of classification whereby most states 
may be thrown into one of two categories. This classification 
is made upon the lines marked out by the kind of democracy 
accepted among two important peoples, other states being re- 
ferred to them according as the coloring of their sentiment 
approximates more nearly to that of one or the other of these 
leading nations. These peoples are the English and the French. 
So different are they in their character, that one expects to find 
whatever passes through their hands, moulded to harmonize 
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with the peculiar sentiments and habits of each. These two 
peoples have marched together down the line of history, but 
they have marched back to back rather than side by side. 
They have thus seen different reflections and received different 
impressions from the same great movements. The English are 
essentially conservative. Their reforms have ever been the 
application of rules, tried at first in a small way, to the affairs 
of the nation. A proposition for change without a precedent 
of some sort upon which to base it, is always weak before the 
English people. Even the Liberalism of England is conserva- 
tive in this, that it admits the argument of historical develop- 
ment to be the strongest of all considerations. 

The French, on the other hand, are by their nature Liberals. 
Precedent for them has no binding force. The argument from 
history is the weakest of all arguments. The French do not 
understand the meaning of the word reform, they only know 
revolution. Change for them is the application of some princi- 
ple which may spring from the nature of things or from the 
imagination of their own writers, In France the political phi- 
losopher is the strongest of all men, and the only political sin 
appears to consist in not accepting a new idea. Thus the Con- 
servatism of France is Liberalism in this, that it is believed 
old ideas can only be conserved by adopting the newest methods 
and giving way to the newest fashion of sentiment. It was in 
this manner that Napoleon built a monarchy out of democratic 
material. 

Nowhere is this contrast more strongly marked than in the 
origin and realization of the idea of democracy among the two 
peoples. The individualism of the Reformation, passing over 
the Channel, became quickly rooted in its extremest forms 
among the Presbyterians and the Puritans. The reformed 
Church of England did not accept this part of Luther's doc- 
trine, nor can it be said now to embrace democratic ideas. The 
Lutherans and the Puritans, on the other hand, stood upon 
common ground as regards personality, and the churches of 
both were democratic in form as in education. Without trac- 
ing each step, it occurred that, through the medium of church 
management and church polity, the idea of popular sovereignty 
came to be quite generally accepted outside of the nobility of 
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England. In the application of this idea there arose, curiously 
enough, the same doctrine which Rousseau subsequently pro- 
pounded in France, and to which French Jesuit writers also laid 
claim, that society and government were at best but a social 
contract. Indications of this may be found in the political 
writings of Milton, while the theory of Cromwell’s government 
would have served equaliy well for Robespierre. The fact of 
importance is this, that the first manifestations of democracy in 
England arose by applying the rules of church government to 
national affairs; the idea of popular sovereignty, against which 
subsequently arose as a party cry the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, found its origin in the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. Thus national democracy in England may be said 
to be the result of the application of a precedent derived in the 
practise of church democracy. 

Seek now the origin of this same sentiment in France. The 
Reformation, so strong in Northern Germany and England, did 
not achieve much that was lasting in France. So long as the 
spirit of the Renaissance and Reformation worked together, both 
intellectual vigor and spiritual strength were to be observed ; 
but when the Reformation assumed the spirit of dogmatism 
rather than of inquiry, it did not find itself sufficiently strong 
in France to carry the nation with it, and it was overmastered 
by the political element. Thus the religious movement dropped 
out of the life of this people and the intellectual movement 
assumed a form peculiar to itself. There were great writers in 
France after the death of Rabelais, Calvin, and Montaigne, and 
before the appearance of the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, but the subject of their discourses was ethics and 
customs. They did not touch directly either religion or polities. 
In one sense these writers perpetuated the humanistic spirit of 
the Renaissance, since their studies were addressed to human 
actions and sentiments. They did not, however, comprise any 
decided democratic tendencies, for they were confined to the 
upper classes and did not embrace in their analysis all men 
as an essential unity. The rise of that democracy in France, 
which showed itself to be such a tremendous force in the Rey- 
olution, was effected through the acceptance among the people, 
high and low, of the successive writings of four great philoso- 
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phers, Helvetius, Condillac, Voltaire, and Rousseau. The work 
of these four men forms a unity, when we notice its effect, 
although each was independent of the other. The first two 
contented themselves with speculative philosophy and attacked 
the basis of knowledge and ethics which had been previously 
received. Both were greatly the fashion in France. It was 
not, however, until Voltaire, by his keen wit and satire had made 
men appear ridicalous to themselves by pretending to believe 
what they did not, that the necessity of a constructive philoso- 
phy was recognized. This, such as it was, was supplied by 
Rousseau in his doctrine of natural right, and through the 
medium of this were the French people led to embrace demo- 
cratic ideas to which they were comparative strangers before. 
The origin of democracy being thus so different in France 
and in England, it could but occur that the two nations should 
present varying phases of this political sentiment. Democracy 
in France embraces three elements: sovereignty of the people, 
liberty, and equality. The democracy of England stands in 
bold contrast with this at every point: it does not know equal- 
ity, it differently defines liberty, and it but partially applies the 
principle of sovereignty. It is instructive to contrast more 
closely these elements. Popular sovereignty, as an idea, arose 
with the Puritans, but it was not until nearly a third of the present 
century had passed, that the idea was even partially realized. 
The House of Commons, it is true, had long previously asserted 
its right to rule England in preference either to the Crown or 
the Lords of the realm, but not until the Reform bill of 1832 
was there any guarantee that the House of Commons should 
represent the people of England. In one of Lord Beacons- 
field’s political novels, the author somewhat sarcastically alludes 
to the good old times when ten families ruled England, and 
that they did it by the seats they controlled in the lower 
House. At present the government represents the people who 
possess the franchise, but by no means does every Englishman 
hold a vote. In France suffrage is universal. A Frenchman 
is a political unit by virtue of his being a man, not by virtue 
of his being a man of certain income. This discloses the first 
point of contrast between the democracy of these two nations. 
Liberty and freedom have been ideas for which men in all 
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ages have striven, but how different have been the objects of 
aspiration! A Roman could not understand the feeling of a 
Swiss patriot, who, in the name of freedom, should defend his 
village-nation. An English Baron of the field of Runnymede 
could not enter into sympathy with the demands of laborers 
for freedom and right. But itis not necessary to introduce men 
belonging to different ages to discover various conceptions of 
these sentiments. They do not to-day awaken in the breast of 
an Englishman and a Frenchman the same feeling, or present 
to the imagination the same ideal. English liberty is conceived 
to be freedom to acquire privileges and to be unmolested in the 
exercise of one’s faculties. French liberty may not with such 
ease be defined. Its peculiarity is that it does not present such 
an intense coloring of personality. Man finds his true position 
in some sort of a society. His personality exerts itself when 
impressing itself upon the character of society. He exercises 
his liberty in attempting to mould society but recognizes at all 
times that he, as an individual, is inferior to it. As an illustra- 
tion, the late bill for the expulsion of the Jesuits, which would 
have been entirely out of harmony with English principles, was 
considered in perfect keeping with French ideas of liberty, be- 
cause those teachings tended to the subversion of the State. 
The freedom of action in industrial affairs, also, presents an- 
other example of these conflicting conceptions of liberty. The 
domestic governmental functions of England do not, as a rule, 
extend beyond the dispensing of justice. So long as law is 
complied with, there is no limit placed to accumulation of 
wealth or to the control of wealth accumulated. Nor does the 
State consider it ptoper to enter, in the name of the people, 
into any industrial enterprise for the purpose of regulating com- 
petition which may be regarded as effecting injurious results, 
English industrial liberty appears to consist in defending indi- 
viduals from the encroachments of society. France, on the 
other hand, conceives liberty to require that society be defended 
from the encroachments of individuals. Wherever a business 
exists, in which a monopoly may be created,—by which I mean 
that monopoly prices as distinct from competitive prices may 
be procured for services rendered,—the French do not consider 
any one’s liberty invaded if the State assume contro! over such a 
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business. Thus not only, as in England, are the telegraph and 
post government property, but the railroads also are under 
public control, and, at the expiration of the present lease to the 
six companies, will become State property; moreover, any 
great measure, in which the people of France are interested, is 
undertaked by the government. 

Again, English liberty places property and person upon the 
same basis. It is characteristic that in many of the State 
speeches, persons and property are continually united. In 
France this seems inharmonious. Property is always graded 
below persons as a thing not worthy the same consideration. 
Upon this point the two peoples fail entirely to understand each 
other. Thus the English do not see how that communism in 
theory is possible, while the French wonder that, in the pres- 
ence of all the distress which the common people of England 
have undergone, the worst form of popular outbreak has been 
confined to Chartism. 

The strongest point of contrast, however, as regards the sen- 
timent of democracy found in these two representative nations, 
is the presence of the idea of equality in the one and its entire 
absence in the other. In England, equality is considered 
neither desirable nor attainable, while English philosophy 
teaches that it is incompatible with liberty. This position is 
sustained by the consideration that, if its realization were 
attempted, by the distribution of all that which through law 
might be distributed, the actual inequality of personal talents 
and gifts would result in raising again class relations and 
dependencies; but this, it may be remarked in passing, is a 
logical deduction from the English conception of liberty only, 
which consists in freedom to acquire privileges. For England 
to realize equality, it is not sufficient that ber land laws be 
changed and the custom of entailment modified, the character 
of the people also, must be so far reformed that the charms of 


social equality may be recognized. 

In France equality is the basis of liberty. Asa sentimentit 
pervades all peoples and is in part the explanation of that air 
of sociability which permeates all life. Historically as well as 
philosophically is equality here the basis of democracy. The 
monarchism of France, leveling, with the exception of a few 
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families, all ranks, until over ninety per cent. of the nation was 
found in the third Estate, prepared the way for the founding 
of a democracy accepting the dogma of natural right and natu- 
ral equality. 

Such are the important points of distinction between the 
English and the French sentiments of democracy. 

Other nations show some variations from these typical forms 
but are allied to one or the other according as they;display the 
highly colored or subdued tints of democracy. So far as this 
country is concerned, one might expect that the people of the 
Unites States would present a commingling of foreign elements. 
The American colonists were English. They were proud of 
the strength and position of the mother country whose habits 
and customs they had brought with them. When the troubles 
arose, however, which separated them at last from the old 
world, they accepted quite readily the political philosophy 
which at that time was assuming such strength in France, and 
their remonstrances, declarations, and speeches readily fell into 
the phraseology of the social contract. Thus it turned out that 
the revolution which began in maintaining the rights of Eng- 
lishmen, ended in vindicating the rights of man. These social 
contract principles were, possibly, the more readily received, 
since the northern colonies could trace them to the writings of 
the Puritans, while many of the southern leaders were essen- 
tially French. That which is peculiar in the democracy of the 
United States to-day, is the result of the co-working of these 
conflicting ideas under conditions different from those which 
attended the origin of either. If one can conceive of French 
political philosophy planted in England, and the island of Great 
Britain extended by the addition of new lands to the size of a 
continent, he will have the forces, social, political, and physio- 
graphic, which have made democracy in this country what it 
is, and which cause the political and industrial tendencies in 
this country to differ from those of any other country in the 
world. 

This position, briefly stated, is the following: we accept here 
the idea of popular sovereignty in its extremest form. The 
Constitution so states it; the laws of election and naturaliza- 
tion so recognize it. This is French, not English. The de- 
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mocracy of the United States, also, is allied to that of France 
in accepting equality as a political element, but this sentiment 
is not nearly so strong here as in France. It is confined 
to political equality. By instinct the American people are as 
aristocratic as the English. The first Congress would not per- 
mit the head of Washington to be struck upon the coin, but 
demanded a figure of liberty instead ; nor was that same body 
backward in withholding privileges from the society of the 
Cincinnati, fearing the establishment of a military aristocracy. 
The elder Adams, coming to take the oath of office as first 
Vice-president of the United States, in a carriage bearing upon 
the door a coat-of-arms, aroused the fears of a nation, and 
strengthened in the minds of the people the arguments against 
Hamilton’s funding scheme. On the other hand, when Thomas 
Jefferson mounted his horse, and, unattended, with his inau- 
gural address under his arm, quietly rode to the capital, the 
act was greeted with enthusiasm as an exemplification in high 
place of equality. But in this country, equality and the desire 
for it does not extend beyond political life. When we pass 
into social and industrial life, class relations, class dependen- 
cies, class inequalities are as strongly marked in this country 
as they ever were in feudal England. The only difference is 
that they are less permanent, since the transition from one class 
to another is quite possible. This, however, is nothing which 
the people have consciously chosen; it has been forced upon 
them by the presence of black loam five feet deep in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The explanation of all this is to be found in the fact that, 
by the side of the French sovereignty and French equality, 
this country has adopted the English idea of liberty. Whether 
people know it or not, they are, in all domestic industrial or- 
ganizations, puting into extreme practice the principles of Eng- 
lish political economy. They call only for a fair field and that 
every man shall have complete control over all wealth which, 
according to existing law he may become proprietor in; and, 
more than that, they cry that any change in the law or any exten- 
sion of State functions to industrial undertakings, is an inva- 
sion of their rights. The case is this: Privilege here comes by 
possessions and liberty is here defined as freedom to acquire 
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privilege. This is the excess of individualism and the extreme 
of English liberty. Even in England is the telegraph under 
State control, while the people ,in this country submit to carry 
by their telegraph rates forty millions of fictitious stock. 
American democratic sentiment would present a more satisfac- 
tory coloring should it be tinged a little more highly with the 
idea of French liberty, which holds that society has some rights 
which men, be they in the form of corporations or not, are 
bound to recognize. 

If I have succeeded in the foregoing analysis, it will appear 
that democracy is not merely a political form but constitutes 
an element in the general life of the present age: it is nota 
thing to be judged by itself, but only in its relations to what 
makes up the spirit of modern life. It stands or falls then, not 
entirely upon its own merits, but with the great movement of 
which it is the political manifestation. He errs in the basis of 
his judgment who condemns democracy because he is able to 
criticise some things which it has effected. 

It is by no means contended that the tendencies and work- 
ings of practical democracy meet in every respect the claims of 
an ideal government. There are both evils and dangers in the 
liberty of action which forms an essential part of it. But be- 
fore condemning democracy on these grounds, it is incumbent 
on the critic to show that the evils complained of are peculiar 
to democracy and not to be found in human nature which, 
under any form of government, would come to the surface. 

Thus no one can deny that the practice of universal suffrage 
is accompanied by some undesirable facts. It is an evil neces- 
sarily attendant upon the extension of the franchise to all classes 
that a government can, at no time, be more wise or more pure 
than the people from which it has sprung. 

But can a historian claim that any other form of government 
has always placed a wise man at the head of affairs? Plato’s 
maxim that the wise should rule, is the very ground upon 
which democracy is defended, for there is a higher degree 
of probability that purity and wisdom will residé with 
humanity than with any family or class. Still the blun- 
ders of popular choice are urged; but, to say nothing of the 
errors of kings, it is replied that these wrong choices of the peo- 
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ple have never been permanent. He who would urge this con- 
sideration cannot do better than to clothe his slovenly idea in 
the striking illustration employed by Carlyle. “ A certain peo- 
ple” says he, ‘once upon a time clamorously voted by over- 
whelming majority, ‘ not he, Barabbas; not he, Barabbas,’” and 
we are led to infer from what the author adds, that as a curse 
upon those who so voted, their descendents have been forced to 
support themselves by traffic in old clothes, therefore, universal 
suffrage is a failure. Is this an argument? Is it even a com- 
plete statement of the case? Does Mr. Carlyle’s reading of 
history stop with the cry of the Jewish mob? Has he never 
heard that the popular vote of seventeen continuous centuries 
has condemned this choice, and reversed this judgment? Is 
it nothing to the credit of the people,—I mean people, neither 
emperors nor priests,—that the criminal of Calvary has been 
elected their spiritual king ? 

Nor again does it require any great amount of research to 
discover dangers in democracy. Perhaps the greatest of 
these is found in the fact that whatever pleasure arising from 
the sentiment of equality, may be derived, no matter at what 
grade people find their level. A race of slaves with a single 
master may be equal in their degradation and derive content- 
ment and satisfaction from the fact. All democratic peoples 
are thus in danger of exercising their sovereignty to choose a 
master and to settle into an equality of servitude. Politically 
stated, this danger is that of growing into democratic monarchies, 
which, as compared with other monarchical forms, must be the 
worse. This may be brought about by the free deposition of 
popular sovereignty in the hands of a single man. It is true 
he would be their representative but he would also be their 
master. This is the rock upon which two French republics 
have been wrecked, and is the Cassandra ahead for the United 
States. In France it passes under the name of the Napoleonic 
idea; here it is termed Cesarism. It is not in a statement of 
the evils and dangers which an analysis of existing political 
society discloses, that one may advance to a satisfactory answer 
of the question, is democracy to be defended? For an answer 
to that question one must go outside of a mere study of demo- 
cratic governments, and consider the relation which the politi- 
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cal life of a people bears to the other forms of life. A true man 
will always recognize his age as a whole. He will bring him- 
self into sympathy with it so as to feel its life and its aspira- 
tions. If he can discern no life about him, if mind be sluggish 
and without hope, or if movement be feverish and purposeless, 
it is a pretty sure indication that he has come into the world 
in one of those dark and aimless periods when men without 
gevius must content themselves with mere animal existence. 
Nay, they will be content knowing no higher. Under such 
conditions a man of originality does not find his duty marked 
out for him. 

History tells us that from the excess of such darkness light 
must spring. Here is an opportunity for genius to grasp an 
eternal principle ard place it before men as worthy of realiza- 
tion. Under such conditions, and such conditions only, is it 
that the pathway of mind may be turned and the movement of 
centuries directed. Then it is possible for forerunners of light 
to appear: Men like John the Baptist, who heralded the 
advent of Christ, like Wickliffe and Huss who prophesied of 
Luther, like Rabelais who forecast the appearance of Newton, 
like Bach who arrested the ear of the world for Beethoven, or 
like the Puritans and Rousseau, Quesney and Adam Smith, 
who gave direction to all political and industrial activity of 
this century. But if, on the other hand, one find his age full 
of life and hope, if he find that it has undertaken the working 
out of a great idea, which either has never been tried before or 
never has been tried under circumstances so favorable for a 
successful issue, a man acts a traitorous part who does not hold 
it at once his highest duty and pleasure to place himself in 
harmony with the movement of his time. In such a case his 
duties are imposed by his station in society. The utmost 
_ liberty of choice which he can claim is that which each may 
claim, to guide and mould, so far as possible, without checking 
or destroying it, the movement to which his activity must be 
confined. 

If this position be tenable, there is no question respecting 
democracy. It must be defended until it work itself out and 
prove either a total failure or a success. It must be guided by 
the best minds toward the best possible achievements in order 
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that, if it prove a failue, the world may never be called upon 
to return to it. Again the necessity of having something leads 
to the defense of democracy. If faith in it be lost, whither can 
one turn? It is the question of Peter to Christ: “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go?” Monarchies and aristocracies, theocracies 
and patriarchies have been abandoned because they have failed. 
Whatever new may lie in the immediate future, must be in 
the general line of development which the past has marked 
out. To turn back to old forms or to create new out of exist- 
ing material is equally impossible. To reirrange the forces of 
modern life so as to lead to a more perfect growth is all that 
remains for one to do. In these facts lies a practical rule 
of ethics; within the bounds thus described lies the sphere of 
leadership and guidance for a strong. man. 

The great stumbling block, standing in the way of hearty 
acceptance of such a standard of action, is the groveling life 
which one observes to exist about him. The purposes of the 
men who act are low; the character of men who, on account of 
their attainments, should be the inspiration of the circle in 
which they move, is marked by listlessness or cynicism. 
What this generation terms progress is but feverish and aim- 
less activity. Every newly-acquired control over natural 
forces by which they are made obedient to human will, is pros- 
tituted, either to the increase of the only aristocracy known to 
democratic peoples, the aristocracy of money, or to a multipli- 
cation of human offspring of no bigher grade than the parents. 
At the dawn of modern history, before the newly-discovered 
forees had been tried, hope was high and confidence strong. 
“Tt is a pleasure to live,” cried Urich von Hutton; “ mind is 
moving itself.” This was a true and reasonable ground for 
finding pleasure in life. But what can one say now when he 
sees that stomach has proved too strong for mind; that intel- 
lect has become the servant of sense. Again the last part of 
the eighteenth century was happy in its optimistic dream. It 
had woven the perfectability of man out of “ liberty, equality, 
and fraternity.” But now our generation has settled into dull- 
ness, if not moral brutality, because a simple, candid man told 
some truths about the increase of population and showed that 
there was no basis for this optimism unless other elements 
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than license were introduced. Selfish agitators, possessing 
nothing, but wanting everything, say that Malthusianism is not 
true; while selfish conservatives, possessing so much that they 
fear to demand more, employ this doctrine as an opiate to their 
consciences, that they may walk without pain in the presence 
of the suffering poor. Thus the two periods of hope which the 
last three hundred years have known, have shown themselves 
to be fleeting; the gross and the selfish in the individual, 
emancipated from blind authority and following his own rea- 
son, has proven too strong for noble aspirations, and now one 
may see in every new mechanical improvement by which the 
nineteenth century is pleased to measure its progress, only 
fresh sources of degradation, for such an improvement is but a 
new servant to the senses. 

Certainly such a state of affairs is not propitious for the 
creation of much enthusiasm in favor of one’s own, generation, 
nor can it serve as a basis for high hopes respecting the destiny 
of man onearth. If this be the ripe fruit of modern times, these 
times deserve no loyalty from a true man. As such, however, 
I cannot accept it. These results are but perversions of exist- 
ing forces, grand in themselves and such as the world has 
never controlled before, to unworthy ends. They indicate one 
of those swingings in great movements which bring with them 
the seed for their own renovation. The mistake which this 
generation is making, and nowhere is it more marked than in 
the United States, is one to which democratic peoples are pecu- 
liarly liable. It is the mistake of accepting numbers and 
wealth as the criterion of national greatness. ‘“ The difficulty 
for democracy, ’» says Matthew Arnold, “is, how to find and 
keep high ideals. . . Nations are not truly great solely because 
the individuals composing them are numerous, free and active ; 
but they are great when these numbers, this freedom, and this 
activity are employed in the service of an ideal higher than 
that of an ordinary man taken by himself.” The want of 
democracy is an ideal toward which it may strive. Power, 
strength, and reserved vigor are present in the world to-day 
as they have never been in the past, but greatness is mea- 
sured by what is doing, not by the capacity todo. Let but 
a noble purpose be breathed into the souls of men and acts of 
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heroism and endurance will show that an exercise of faith is 
not among the lost arts. 

The task then which remains for one who has avowed himself 
a defender of democracy, is to present a purpose worthy the 
striving of a great people. 

Every society embraces two classes which must be taken into 
the account; the one composed of men who think, the other 
counting among its members those who feel the result of what 
is thought. While the aims presented to these two classes 
must be harmonious, it is not necessary that they be the same. 
That suggested for the first class may be difficult of apprehen- 
sion or even abstract, but it must be such as will bear men 
through severe labor, the results of which are not immediate. 
The second class, on the other hand, demands a tangible, under- 
standable end to be secured. 

The source of inspiration which students may find in the 
present order of things is, that for the first time in the history 
of the world, not only are all things taken into the domain of 
investigation, but this study also embraces all men from the 
highest to the lowest in the purpose for which it is undertaken. 
It is not enough that discoveries be made, they must also be 
popularized. ‘he far-reaching tendencies of such a custom 
have been frequently dwelt upon, they are only suggested here 
to call attention to the fact that this is but another way in 
which the spirit of the modern age shows itself, and that the 
broader sweep and grander purpose of it may serve to inspire 
those who are capable of understanding it. The grand ideal 
which students of a democratic people may hold before them 
is first, —what has been recognized by students of all ages,—that 
a fact honestly observed and accurately stated is knowledge, 
and that knowledge is a lever which elevates men; and second, 
that now for the first time has this lever been placed under 
mankind as a unit. No class, according to the theory of 
democracy, but feels the influence of culture. This process of 
elevation is not like driving a wedge between classes, as among 
the Greeks, the Romans, or in the Middle Ages, crushing those 
who lie below for the purpose of raising those who happen to 
be caught on the upper bevel. ‘Thus in the all embracing grasp 
of their work, may men of science and education find the basis 
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of a high purpose; dwelling in this purpose they become great, 
and the people which comprehends them is a great people. 

It is not in the wide sweep and popular tendency of study, 
however, that one may discern a purpose capable of moving 
nations. The people must have an aim calling for conscious 
effort. A movement must be placed before them in which they 
themselves may become actors and which so nearly touches 
their interests that they may recognize it as their own. An 
idea worthy of devotion, and able to arouse loyalty among 
democratic peoples, appears to me to lie in the still further devel- 
opment of practical liberty in industrial life. The tendency of 
the race has ever been toward greater freedom, and, now that 
all men are equal before the law, it is thought that the problem 
of liberty is worked out. Than this there can be no greater 
error. Whatever may be the legal status, the industrial con- 
ditions are such that the freedom which the law permits cannot 
be exercised. 

Harsh class relations are out of harmony with democratic 
conceptions, and contradict what is demanded in the name of 
both equality and liberty. In advocating wider industrial free- 
dom it is not necessary to avow one’s self either a communist or 
a socialist in the sense in which these words are understood. 
It is, however, necessary to understand and to recognize the 
justice of the claims which have given occasion to socialistic 
agitation. The guiding principle of the industrial reformation 
here proposed must be to realize socialistic aims by individual- 
istic means, for this alone can conserve the observed tendency 
of the modern age by the means which the modern age has 
provided. 

The practical plan through which that liberty promised by 
democracy is to be realized, is the abandonment of the wages 
system and the establishment of industries upon the codperative 
basis. It is then the realization of codperative economy which 
is to serve as the ideal of democratic peoples. If this appears 
disappointing in any way, and inadequate to the great task as- 
signed it, the source of disappointment is that you do not 
understand codperation, and do not perceive what an influence 
it will have in modifying character and changing the purposes 
for which men work. A society based upon codperative indus- 
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try is as different in itself and in its tendencies, from a society 
based upon wages industry, as the latter is from a society based 
upon slavery. Thus codperation is a further step in the direct 
line of development which carried civilization from a state of 
slavery to freedom. 

It may be as difficult of realization ; with that we have noth- 
ing todo. The fact that it will be the perfecting of industrial 
freedom, is of itself a sufficient guarantee that, once fully ap- 
prehended, its realization will become a purpose in the hearts 
of men, to abandon which will be disloyalty, and the people 
thus apprehending it will become a great people. 

It will be observed that the material claims of codperation 
are not here put forward. They are strong but they are sub- 
ordinate. It was the sense of justice and brotherhood, com- 
bined it is true with baser interests, which set men free. It 
must be the sense of justice which completes that freedom. 
Codperation, to serve the purpose here assigned it, must mean 
more than higher wages. It must be incorporated into the 
religion of men as pointing to one of those duties which spring 
from their social station. 

It isin the advocacy of codperation that men may remain 
true to the spirit of democracy, and still be aggressive. In it 
is to be found liberty, defined by the duty which each owes to 
all, not by the right which each may demand from all; in it is 
found equality which casts out jealousy, leads to sympathy, 
and recognizes the mutual relations which the possession of 
various talents brings; in it is found fraternity, not of that 
maudlin type which expends itself in the prodigality of its 
expressions, but which measures advancement of civilization 
by the increased means of growth to all. In the highly organ- 
ized and dependent state of industrial society of the present, 
justice can only be realized by permitting all to partake of 
profit; but justice is a divine attribute. In the reformation of 
industrial society, therefore, may one see the further advance 
of this nineteenth century society towards godliness. It will 
be one step towards the grasping of that grand conception 
which presented itself to him who penned the following lines: 
“The equality of man can only be accomplished by the sov- 
ereignty of God. The longing for fraternity can never be sat- 
isfied but under the sway of a common Father.” 
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Articte VI.—CULTURE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIANITY. 


THERE are those who would substitute for Christianity what 
they are pleased to term culture. The word culture, in this 
high sense and with this broad claim, is somewhat modern, 
and is a product of the scientific and literary tendencies of the 
day. The reference seems principally to be to intellectual and 
esthetic results, the moral being viewed rather as a part of 
human beauty of spirit, than as the eternal obligation of right. 
The sceptics, compelled to offer something in the place of the 
Gospel, fall back upon culture. Thus Strauss, as he approaches 
the close of his last work—“ The Old Faith and the New”—in- 
quires, in behalf of himself and fellow unbelievers, ‘‘ What is 
our rule of life?” and insists that there must be some sub- 
stitute for the church and for religious instruction and worship. 
He asks in § 84: “ Why hold fast by an antiquated, exhausted 
form, at a time, and in a state of culture, where there flow so 
many other and more abundant sources of intellectual stimulus 
and moral invigoration?’’ He describes these, shortly after, 
when he says: 

“We study history, which has now been made easy even to the unlearned by 
a number of attractively and popularly written works; at the same time we en- 
deavor to enlarge our knowledge of the natural sciences, where also there is no 
lack of sources of information; and lastly, in the writings of our great poets, in 
the performances of our great musicians, we find a satisfying stimulus for the 
intellect and the heart, and for fancy in her deepest or most sportive moods. 
‘Thus we live, and hold on our way in joy.’” 

This is the spirit which Goethe did much to diffuse through- 
out Germany. He has aptly been styled “the high priest of 
culture,” and his doctrine was boldly expressed in these lines 
of satire : 

““Whoso has art and science found, 
Religion too, has he: 
Who has nor art nor science found, 
His should religion be.” 

It is not surprising to learn that, with such sentiments, Goethe 

was no admirer of his great countryman, Martin Luther. But 
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Strauss so admired Goethe, that he wrote (“Old Faith and New” 
IL., § 87): “His works form a library by themselves so rich, so 
replete with the healthiest, most invigorating nourishment for 
the intellect, that one might dispense with all other books, and 
yet not be stinted.” 

In Great Britain, Prof. Matthew Arnold has been the pro- 
nounced advocate of culture, and has made the land ring with 
the denunciations of the Philistinism, Barbarianism, and miser- 
able narrow Hebraism of his fellow islanders, who have a 
superabundance of religion, and but little “sweetness and light.” 
This latter phrase, which he borrowed from Swift, has been 
made to do large service in his writings, as denoting the sum 
of desirable virtues and influences. He has been understood to 
exalt culture above piety ; and some of his utterances certainly 
tend tosuch aconclusion. Thus he pours ridicule upon earnest 
Christians, and rates them apparently below free and easy /ittera- 
teurs, picturing the hard time Virgil and Shakespeare would 
have had, in the May Flower, had they been fellow voyagers 
with the Pilgrim Fathers! He declares that culture “as a har- 
monious expansion of al/ the powers which make the beauty 
and worth of human nature, goes beyond religion, as religion is 
generally conceived among us.” But this amounts to no argu- 
ment, as we shall soon see: it is only affirming, that if one be 
allowed to accept the very narrowest idea of religion, and then to 
give the broadest conceivable definition of culture, he can attri- 
bute superiority to the latter. He furthersays: ‘“ The strong- 
est plea for the study of perfection, as pursued by culture, the 
clearest proof of the actual inadequacy of the idea of perfection 
held by the religious organizations—expressing, as I have said, 
the most widespread effort which the human race has yet made 
after perfection—is to be found in the state of our life and 
society with these in possession of it, I know not how many 
years.” And then he actually instances the city of London, 
with its monstrous extremes of wealth and poverty, and its mass 
of crime and misery in the lower orders, as a specimen of the 
scantiness and impotence of the religious idea! Of course, he 
leaves us to imagine what a happy and virtuous city London 
would now be, had it, during the past twelve centuries, enjoyed 
culture-clubs, art-galleries, museums, libraries, and scientific 
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associations, instead of Christian churches. It is but justice, 
however, to Prof. Arnold to remark, that in his “ Literature 
and Dogma,” he seems to lay greater stress on the power of re- 
ligion, and to concede that, after all, something else than culture 
covers three-fourths of human life. Thus, in his “ Conclusion” 
he says: 

“ But now, after all that we have been saying of the preéminence of righteous- 
ness, we remember what we have said formerly in praise of culture and of 
Hellenism, and against too much Hebraism, too exclusive a pursuit of the ‘one 
thing needful,’ as people call it. And we cannot help wondering whether we shall 
not be reproached with inconsistency, and told that we ought at least to sing as 
the Greeks said, a palinode; and whether it may not really be so, and we ought. 
And certainly if we had ever said that Hellenism was three-fourths of human life, 
and conduct or righteousness but one-fourth, a palinode, as well as an unmusical 
man may, we would sing. But we have never said it. In praising culture, we 
have never denied that conduct, not culture, is three-fourths of human life. Only 
it certainly appears, when the thing is examined, that conduct comes to have 
relations of a very close kind with culture.” 


The last sentence indicates the explanation, and suggests that 
he is still on his old ground. For the reader of the book per- 
ceives that Mr. Arnold’s idea of religion, or conduct, as he likes 
to call it, is reducible to a simple self-culture, and amounts to a 
human morality, in which God plays little or no part, while 
distinctive religious doctrines are set aside as useless or even 
harmful dogma. He accepts the Bible as incomparably the 
best book for training men to righteousness, but claims that it 
must be judged in the light of his culture, which shows it to 
have no inspired authority over belief and action, and which 
eviscerates its interpretation so far that there is left no divine 
redeemer, and ng definite doctrine or method of salvation from 
sin and its consequences. Jesus becomes a mere teacher of 
righteousness whose influence is simply that of a “sweet 
reasonableness.” 

Culture, offered as a substitute for religion, is supposed to 
cover the grand aims and wants of the present life, the life 
which necessarily absorbs human attention ; while ‘religion is 
thought to be restricted to a mere prudential and ecclesiastical 
preparation for the next life. Some of the critics of Principal 
J. C. Shairp’s admirable book on “Culture and Religion,” have 
set forth this idea in the taking phrase: “Culture is a religion 
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for this world, and Religion a culture for the next.” It is sup- 
posed that culture, by its wide knowledge and refined thought 
and imagination, accomplishes two important results; that it 
furnishes a man with a high ideal, and trains his faculties and 
supplies the instrumentalities for attaining to it; that thus it 
aims at the perfection of our nature, and brings to bear all the 
resources of history, poetry, philosophy, science, and art, to 
develop mind and heart. Such, it will be remembered, was the 
idea of Strauss. 

Now Christians have no antagonism to express to culture; 
they appreciate its value, and join in its praise, raising objection 
only to the attempt to make it a substitute for Christianity, as 
regards either the individual or the race. In discussing that 
proposal they take two fundamental positions. 

I. A true and full culture must include the religious element ; 
must make that supreme; and must use the gospel as its instru- 
ment. The idea of giving the precedence to culture as some- 
thing broader, is based on that false notion of religion which 
narrows it into a single department of thought and action, 
and occupies it exclusively with theological speculations, and 
with anticipations of the world to come. James Russell Low- 
ell, in bis famous “ Biglow Papers,” lets fly this sharp arrow of 
satire : 

“The clergyman chooses to walk off to the extreme edge of the world, and to 
throw such seed as he has clear over into that darkness which he calls The Next 
Life. As if next did not mean nearest, and as if any life were nearer than that im- 
mediately present one, which boils and eddies all around him, at the caucus, the 
ratification meeting, and the polls! Who taught him to exhort men to prepare 
for eternity as for some future era of which the present forms no integral part ? 
The furrow which time is even now turning runs through the Everlasting, and in 
that must he plant or no where. . . . . So it has come to pass that the 
preacher, instead of being a living force, has faded into an emblematic figure at 
christenings, weddings, and funerals.” 


The Bible teaches no such doctrine as Mr. Lowell justly sat- 
irizes; but quite the opposite came from the lips of Christ, 
when he said, “Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things ;” linking thus the present 
to the future; as did Paul when he wrote: “ Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked; whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” The best preparation for another world, in the very 
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nature of things, must be the right use of the present world. 
That would be true if there were twenty worlds in succession 
through which we were to pass, and for which we were to pre- 
pare. Of course, expectation of a future life will have a just 
influence on present conduct; as coming manhood influences 
aspiring youth. The Bible teaches no asceticism; as though 
the only or the best preparation for the world to come was 
to make earth as rude and uncomfortable as possible, or 
as if holiness had a necessary connection with misery, 
or purity with coarseness. That for the good of others 
we may be called at times to self-denial of even an extreme 
nature, is freely conceded; but this by no means argues that 
we are customarily to neglect the refining influences of society, 
literature, science, and art. The road toheaven no more leads 
through mental than through physical emaciation and starva- 
tion. The doctrine of Paul is that * godliness is profitable to all 
things, having promise of the life that now is and of that which 
is to come.” The prophets, too, picture the latter days of earth, 
when religion shall be universally triumphant, as also a time of 
general thrift, comfort, intelligence and culture; a time when 
“many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased,” 
and when “Holiness to the Lord” shall be written on the 
bells of the gaily caparisoned horses. 

Religion itself is to be advanced not alone by the preaching 
of abstract doctrinal truths, but also by the manifestation of its 
beauty and power in what it does for the individual and for 
society in every department of life. If it cannot do something 
effectual to reclaim and beautify this world, what proof is there 
that it has any heaven to bestow ? 

The old Latin word cu/tus had a noble ascent of meaning. 
Starting with the primal, physical application to the production 
of the fruits of the earth, it passed to the equipment of one’s 
house and the maintenance of one’s state, as to food, clothing, 
furniture, servants, etc, Thence it rose to intellectual develop- 
ment and polish of manners ; and finally to the worship of God. 
And so a true culture, beginning with daily industry, proceeding 
to domestic comfort and social refinement, and rising to the edu- 
cation of the mind, culminates in communion with the divine. 
That indeed would be a most defective culture which should 
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ignore the highest department of our nature, and the most dig- 
nified and important relations of humanity. For the glory of 
manhood is, that it is the image of deity, and human character 
comes to its flower and fruit in attaining to perfect and perpet- 
ual purity. All philosophers agree that the moral realm is the 
highest, whatever may be their theories of man’s origin. Even 
those scientists who develop him from the lower animals, teach 
that the final evolution was a moral nature, when he began to 
distinguish between right and wrong and to be asubject of 
moral government. Indeed, this is so exalted a stage, and im- 
plies so sndden and vast a leap from all that is below, that it 
furnishes the chief objection to the development theory. It 
must be, then, that religion and culture, instead of being inde- 
pendent, much less exclusive, the one of the other, are nearly 
coincident in range, and differ rather as cause and effect. For 
true religion necessarily leads to culture. It impels a man to 
make the most of himself; for his own good, for the benefit of 
his fellows, and for the glory of God. He must become as in- 
telligent, as many sided, as esthetically sensitive, as sympathetic, 
as flexible, as versatile as his opportunities will allow. Thus 
alone will he have the highest beauty of Christian character, 
the truest understanding of God in his works and in his word, 
and the widest and most permanent influence. Hence, when 
Professor Arnold speaks of culture as “the acquainting our- 
selves with the best that has been known and said in the world, 
and thus with the history of the human spirit,” we have no 
quarrel with the statement, but are prepared to show that the 
study of the Bible is the needful beginning of such an acquaint- 
ance; seeing that on the highest topics, as also on those most 
immediately practical, it gives us “the best that has been known 
and said in the world,” and the truest and completest “ history 
of the human spirit.’ Significantly coincident with this, even 
to phraseology, is the remark which Carlyle tells us, in his Rem- 
iniscences, that he once made to Edward Irving about Chris- 
tianity; that “it is such a Civitas Dei as was never built 
before—wholly the grandest series of work ever hitherto 
done by the human soul.” And so when Professor Arnold 
says: “Perhaps the quality specially needed for drawing 
the right conclusion from the facts when one has got them, 
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is best called perception, delicacy of perception; and this 
no man can have who is a mere specialist, who has not what we 
call culture, in addition to the knowledge of his particular 
study,” we again quite agree with him, and would only remark 
that, for this very reason it is indispensable to right judgments 
that one have a broad, deep, and delicate spiritual as well as lit- 
erary culture; since to that highest state of mind many things 
in the Bible directly appeal. But such culture comes from per- 
sonal communion with God, from beneficent labor for the 
bodies and souls of men, and from familiarity with the Script- 
ures as the divine fountain of truth. 

The religious element must not only be present in a complete 
culture, but must be supreme. It is the law of creation, the 
regulative principle of the cosmos, that the higher shall subor- 
dinate and use the lower. The chemical rules the mechanical ; 
the vital rules the chemical ; the intellectual rules the vital ; the 
moral and spiritual rule the intellectual. No philosopher makes 
the mistake of supposing that the soul exists for the sake of the 
body. Plainly the body is the servant or the instrument of the 
mind. Equally clear is it that the spiritual nature is higher 
than the merely intellectual, and must dominate all influences 
for human culture. 

It would be an error, every man sees, in a civil government, to 
think that a good citizen could be prepared by a mere training 
in mathematics, or by any process exclusively intellectual; as 
though ability to perform an example in arithmetic, or to write 
a sentence correctly as to orthography and grammar, or even 
to compose a poem, were identical with industry, honesty, obe- 
dience to law, and patriotic devotion. The shrewd criminals in 
our prisons are a practical refutation of such a folly. Intelli- 
gence is indeed favorable to good citizenship, and universal edu- 
cation is the only safeguard of freedom; but this is because an 
intelligent and properly educated mind has a development of 
conscience, and receives more or less moral culture, learning 
that civil society and individual weliare are conditioned on a 
recognition of the eternal law of right. As true is it, that, to 
take their place under the divine government, men must have 
a culture which renders them intelligent, sensitive and thor- 
oughly principled as to their relations with God and with 
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one another. If this be absent, the helm is lost, and all goes to 
wreck. The result is not gained by a mere scientific, es- 
thetic or literary training, which may impart useful information, 
delicate taste, and mental discipline, yet leave one thoroughly 
selfish in purpose and out of sympathy with God and his holy 
universe. The affirmation of reason that right is an idea reg- 
nant and imperial in its nature, is reénforced by all the teach- 
ings of experience in this world of sin, as to the happiness of 
individuals and the well-being of society. To ignore the fact 
is to produce a shallow delusion and call it culture. 

But now it must be noticed that in securing this comprehen- 
sive culture, in which the moral and spiritual element shall be 
supreme, Christianity furnishes the only adequate instrumental- 
ity. Carlyle has well remarked, in his essay on “The Signs of 
the Times,” that “the Christian religion must be ever regarded 
as the crowning glory, or rather the life and soul of our 
whole modern culture.” It alone gives those exalted views 
of the being, character, and government of God, which awaken 
reverence, faith, and love. It alone supplies those profound con- 
ceptions of human sin and need, and of divine redemption and 
grace, which produce humility, kindle hope, and work repent- 
ance. It alone renders a future life so certain and important, 
as to make it properly regulative of the present, in the influ- 
ence had upon conduct, and in the relief furnished to exigen- 
cies of thought and feeling. And not only do the sublime facts 
and doctrines of Christianity thus affect individual development 
on its spiritual side, but they incidentally influence all other 
departments of culture. They furnish the grandest philosophic 
and theologic problems to discipline the mind in inductive and 
deductive reasoning; so that the world never knew such in- 
tense thinking as since the prevalence of Christianity. Indeed 
a fresh civilization has sprang up in the train of the gospel, 
giving new varieties of history, literature, philosophy, and art, 
as well as of ethics and religion. This can be traced in the de- 
velopment of the Gothic architecture; in the triumph of paint- 
ing under the old masters, through their efforts to pay worthy 
tribute to the incidents and truths of Scripture; as also in the 
love of nature awakened by the poets of the Christian school. 
Modern culture in its entire range is then largely indebted to 
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the religion of Jesus Christ, which has moulded society, legis- 
lation, government, literature, philosophy, art, poetry—-in a word, 
nearly nineteen centuries of history. Not that it has succeeded 
as yet, in shaping institutions and human life according to its 
ideal, but it has furnished an ideal such as the human mind never 
before had, and stronger and sharper edged instruments for 
working it out. 

Professor Arnold may be unfair in setting forth London with 
its social evils, as if it were a distinctively religious city after 
the pattern of the Christian church; but we will yet claim for 
it, that it includes, by reason of the gospel, more sources of 
genuine culture, and more powerful agencies for human reform 
and elevation, and has pictured to thousands and tens of thon- 
sands of minds among its inhabitants, higher ideals of life and 
character and ultimate destiny, than ever could have been found 
outside the pale of Christendom, in the palmiest days of classic 
and philosophic culture, or than now exist within Christendom 
among men of mere worldly learning and refinement. We 
must have something more than fair words and fine spun theory, 
and the gospel of Christ alone furnishes the needful motives 
and the spiritual power. 

II. Our second position is, that a merely intellectual and es- 
thetic culture has been found impotent to elevate mankind, and 
consistent with the grossest moral corruption. In opening this 
theme, nothing can be more appropriate or instructive than 
the following words of Ruskin. In his “Two Paths,” Lecture 
I., this prince of art-critics says: 

“ We find one great fact fronting us in stern universality—namely, the apparent 
connection of great success in art with subsequent national degradation. You 
find in the first place, that the nations which possessed a refined art were always 
subdued by those who possessed none: you find the Lydian subdued by the Mede ; 
the Athenian by the Spartan; the Greek by the Roman; the Roman by the Goth; 
the Burgundian by the Switzer; but you find, beyond this, that even where no 
attack by any external power has accelerated the catastrophe of the State, the 
period in which any people reach their highest power in art. is precisely that in 
which they appear to sign the warrant of their own ruin; and that from the mo- 
ment in which a perfect statue appears in Florence, a perfect picture in Venice, 
or a perfect fresco in Rome, from that hour forward, probity, industry, and cour- 
age seem to be exiled from their walls, and they perish in a sculpturesque paral- 
ysis, or amany-colored corruption. But even this is not all. As art seems thus 


in its delicate form to be one of the chief promoters of indolence and sensuality, 
so, I need hardly remind you, it hitherto has appeared only in energetic manifes- 
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tation, when it was in the service of superstition. * * * And finally, while 
art has thus shown itself alweys active in the service of luxury and idolatry, it 
has also been strongly directed to the exaltation of cruelty. A nation which lives 
a pastoral and innocent life, never decorates the shepherd’s staff or the plough-han- 
dle: but races who live by depredation and slaughter, nearly always bestow ex- 
quisite ornaments on the quiver, the helmet, and the spear.” 

It is very significant when the leading art-critic of his age 
makes this sad confession, and turns one’s thoughts to the fact, 
that there may bea high degree of culture, as regards mind, 
manners, and the artistic adornments of public and private life, 
and great accompanying moral degradation. All history attests 
this statement. 

We seem to have the first intimation of it in the brief record 
whieh has reached us of the ante-diluvian ages. This shows 
us two parallel lines of descent; the one from Cain, the fratri- 
cide, and the other from Seth, who came in the place of the 
murdered Abel. These men imprinted their character upon 
their posterity, and from the former descended those godless 
generations, who are called “ the sons of men ;” while from the 
other proceeded a pious progeny, who took the appellation of 
the “sons of God.” We are familiar with the corruption which 
soon prevailed on earth, as the first named class obtained the 
predominance, and which waxed worse and worse, in all forms 
of vice and violence, till the flood purified the world. But the 
curious fact for us now to notice is, that the descendants of Cain 
were the originators of art, and probably claimed all the cul- 
ture of the periud. Among these were Lamech, the first po- 
lygamist, and the second homicide on record; and Jubal, “the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ,” and Tubal- 
cain, “an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” The 
explanation may come from the fact that, when evil-minded 
men acquire wealth, especially if it be by violence or fraud, 
they usually appropriate it to purposes of luxury, for the grat- 
ification of their passions and the display of their pride. They 
thus call to their aid whatever the times may furnish in the 
way of architectural endowment, of musical delight, of the 
skill of painterand sculptor and of poetic genius. Their lavish 
outlay in this direction stimulates invention and makes a mar- 
ket for the productions of the artist. These productions under 
such inspirations, will usually pander to the lusts of the senses, 
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and so there comes about what is really an unnatural union of 
art and vice. 

The oriental civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, 
and subsequently of Persia and India pursued the same career. 
Devoid of the restraints of true religion, and put to use by de- 
basing idolatries, they had little but an intellectual and esthetic 
development. Consequently we find a sad association of art- 
istic power and moral impotence. We admire the colossal 
structures and impressive architecture of Egypt and Asyria, but 
we find the social state which was contemporaneous to have been 
in every respect wretched. There was a superstructure of splen- 
dor and a substructure of misery. A few were enormously 
wealthy, and these enjoyed the appliances of luxury, while the 
mass of the people was sunk in poverty, and lived in slavery. 
The imposing works of art, which excite our wonder as if giants 
had constructed them, were the result of foreign wars and of 
the plundering of entire nations, added to a despotic control of 
the people at home; and they stood connected with palatial 
orgies and religious superstitions and cruelties, which show that 
culture and virtue may be as wide apart as the poles. 

Nor do we find much if any relief, as we study into the con- 
comitants of Grecian and Roman culture. In certain lines of 
development, the classical nations have never been surpassed. 
The orders of Grecian architecture, from the simple majesty of 
the Doric to the ornate beauty of the Corinthian, are the admir- 
ation and despair of succeeding ages, as an artistic adaptation to 
the peculiarities of the climate, the material, and the people. And 
similarly the remains of their sculpture crowd our museums 
and galleries, as the inimitable models of manly dignity and 
power and of womanly grace and beauty. So also their litera- 
ture, in its marvelous excellence of composition, has gained for 
itself the eminent designation of classical, as being, by universal 
acknowledgment, of first rank, and is enjoined as a study upon 
all who seek mental discipline and the graces of style. The poets, 
the orators, the historians, and the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome call forth our highest eulogies for their intellectual achieve- 
ments; and when we think of an age of culture, we summon 
their time before our imagination. But genius is not virtue, 
and beauty is not purity. When we inquire into the private mor- 
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als of those days, we learn facts that shock us, even as regards 
the habits of noted teachers. The rites of religion itself were 
often grossly impure. At Corinth, where Grecian culture in 
Paul’s day despised the gospel, and considered “the preaching 
of the cross, foolishness,” three thousand harlot-priestesses minis- 
tered at the shrine of Aphrodite, while a man who led a de- 
bauched life was said “to Corinthianize!” 

The stories about the amours of their gods, with which their 
mythology was filled, are a scandal to humanity, as showing the 
desecration which may befall things sacred. The penetration 
of all ranks by an unmentionable vice and the prevalence of 
other unnatural crimes in ancient society, ascharged by the apos- 
tle Paul, and confirmed by the writings of the classical histo- 
rians and satirists, speak volumes as to the moral infamy of the 
very men who took delight in forms of beauty, in the flow of 
rhythm, in niceties of pronunciation, in the inspirations of 
poetry, and in the intricacies of philosophic discussion. And 
while culture in certain directions advanced, the national char- 
acter steadily deteriorated, until luxury had eaten out every 
virtue, and introduced every vice, and manhood had been sup- 
planted by self-indulging effeminacy. Then everything was 
ripe for the ruin which surely came. For a demonstration of 
this, one needs only to read the satires of Juvenal, and the lives 
of the twelve Caesars, by Suetonius, and to visit the private 
room—to which only gentlemen are admitted—in the great 
Naples museum, where are found paintings, sculptures, and 
castings, gathered from Pompeii, which could not be publicly 
exhibited. After such reading and inspection, one gains a new 
idea of classic culture, and learns to appreciate the Christian 
element in our civilization. 

Nor is more modern history destitute of the same lesson. 
What occurred in Italy, after the Renaissance, when the Dark 
Ages came to a close, and a return to classic learning brought 
also a revival of interest in the fine arts, the extract from Rus- 
kin has already intimated, and a tour among the picture gal- 
leries of Rome, Florence, and Venice, will fully reveal. Hea- 
thenism seemed to come back in form and spirit, and while 
learning was enriched, and poets sang, and artists wrought on 
canvas and in marble, and palaces were built, luxury put on its 
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costliest raiment, ate its choicest viands, drank its rarest vint- 
ages, and indulged in its basest sensualites. The testimony of 
Professor Pasquale Villari, in his ‘ Nicolo Machiavelli and His 
Times,” is sadly explicit, and will surely be regarded as impar- 
tial. Speaking of the people of Italy in this paradisaical era of 
culture, he says of them: 

“So rich, so industrious, so intelligent, before whom all Europe stood as it were 
in an ecstacy of admiration, this people was rapidly falling into corruption. 
Everywhere liberty was disappearing, tyrants springing up; family ties grew 
weaker and weaker; the domestic hearth was profaned; no man trusted any 
longer to the good faith of Italians. Both politically and morally the nation be- 
came so feeble that it could no longer withstand the shock of any foreign power ; 
the first army that passed the Alps traversed the peninsula almost without striking 
a blow, and was soon followed by others which devastated and trampled upon the 
country with equal impunity.” 

France had the same experience, in the so-called Augustan 
age of Louis XIV. He was the patron of literature and art, 
and in every department of thought and action there arose 
inen of striking genius, whose productions are still the glory of 
their nation. The generals, the statesmen, the financiers, the 
scholars, the poets, the orators, the civil engineers, the archi- 
tects, the sculptors and painters, and landscape gardeners, who 
flourished beneath his smile, elevated France to the highest 
point of literary and esthetic “ culture,” so far as the court and 
its influences went. And yet Mr. Buckle, who cared nothing 
for Christianity, says, in his “ History of Civilization in Eng- 
land :”’ “ The reign of Louis XIV. must be utterly condemned, if 
it is tried even by the lowest standard of morals, of honor, or of 
interest.’’ After enumerating the leading enormities of private 
and public life at»that time, he adds: “ Yet there are writers, 
even in our own day, who are so infatuated with the glories of 
literature, as to balance them against the most enormous crimes, 
and who will forgive every injury inflicted by a prince during 
whose life there were produced the letters of Pascal, the ora- 
tions of Bossuet, the comedies of Moliére, and the tragedies of 
Racine.” And from that day to this, at recurring epochs in 
each century, France has continued to illustrate the compati- 
bility of the mere culture which comes from science, literature, 
and the arts, with laxity of morals, instability of purpose, wild 
and impracticable ideals, cruelty and blood-thirstiness, 
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We may notice, also, the impotence of a mere secular civil- 
ization, whether in ancient or in modern times, to elevate bar- 
barous tribes. They actually deteriorate and perish in its pres- 
ence; so that the effect is now proverbial. No attempt is made 
to save them, except by Christian missionaries. For itis a 
noticeable fact, that, after all the eulogy of culture, as the supe- 
rior of the gospel, in meeting human wants, one never hears of 
any culture-missions among savages, established by the human- 
itarian philosophers and litterateurs. Culture seems to have no 
motive-power to inspire men with an “enthusiasm for doing 
good,” with a benevolent regard for whole nations sunk in bar- 
barism, superstition, and misery. It is rather a dainty, self- 
centered affair, busy in personal development and gratification, 
and it leaves to the despised “evangelicals” the work of re- 
claiming Hottentots, Patagonians, and Feejee Islanders! Yet, 
in the form of general civilization, it has the grandest oppor- 
tunities ; for it touches, by means of commerce and travel, the 
ends of the earth. But it carries no blessing ; it leaves behind 
no seed of good, even when it bears away the coveted gain. 
All that the savage encounters is the fatal power and superior 
craft of the representatives of civilization; and all that he im- 
itates is each new form of vice introduced to his notice. It 
would thus appear that the culture for which Strauss contends, 
as the successor of Christianity, has in it no life-giving or re- 
generative power; that unlike the tree of apocalyptic vision, 
its leaves are not “for the healing of the nations.” 

But is the case improved, when we consider the relation of 
this purely intellectual and esthetic culture to the moral char- 
acter of its individual representatives? Let us go outside of 
Christendom, among our Moslem brethren, at a time when cul- 
ture had risen to its greatest height, for a noticeable case. Who 
has not heard of the hero of the “ Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments,” the famous Caliph of Bagdad, Haroun Araschid? Let 
us note what Professor E. H. Palmer (the Arabic professor at 
Oxford) says of him ina recent biography. He describes him as 
“an accomplished scholarand an excellent poet; he was well 
versed in history, tradition, and poetry, which he could always 
quote on appropriate occasions. He possessed exquisite taste and 
unerring discrimination, and his dignified demeanor made him 
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an object of profound respect to high and low.” But, asa 
writer in Zemple Bar. points out, “he proved to be a robber, a 
murderer, the slaughterer of his kindred and best friends, a 
perjured traitor, a drunkard, and a debauchee. Indeed to asso. 
ciate with him was to live with the Seven Deadly Sins in per- 
son. His only virtue was culture, and his intellectual graces 
only accentuate his want of every noble quality of heart.” 
Take as the next instance, Goethe, ‘‘the high priest of cul- 
ture,” and whose commanding and varied genius, wide infor- 
mation, familiarity with art, and large knowledge of men of 
all ranks, as well as of literature, caused him to touch life at 
almost every point of the circle, and gave him the highest po- 
sition in the long list of German authors. Thomas Carlyle, one 
of his profound admirers, once made this high claim in his be- 
half: “To cultivate his own spirit, not only as an author, buta 
man, to obtain dominion over it, and wield its resources in the 
service of what seemed good and beautiful, had been his object, 
more or less distinctly, from the tirst; as it is that of all true 
men in their several spheres.” That is well phrased; but how 
little of truth there is in it, in any high moral sense, in any sense 
beyond that of a literary artist, is evident to all who con- 
sider his innumerable amours and liaisons, which illustrate his 
sensual selfishness; his book on the “ Elective Affinities,” in 
which all the power of his genius is used to undermine social 
morality ; his unpatriotic indifference to the woes of his country, 
and his acceptance of the flattery of its conqueror, Napoleon, 
and of the decoration of the cross of the iegion of honor from his 
hand. Need I recount how little this kind of culture did for 
Byron, who, with*genius seldom equaled, and with the com- 
bined advantages of education, wealth, and noble birth, stands 
in the world’s estimation in the degraded position of the Poet 
of Lust! Take again the case of Rousseau, the charms of whose 
style and the freshness of whose thought long captivated 
Europe, but whose private life was dissolute, and whose per- 
sonal character had only sentimentalism where it needed virtue. 
In our own land, early in the century, we bad in Aaroy Burr 
a notable illustration of the fact that the graces of culture and the 
polish of society may only serve the purposes of the cold-blooded 
duelist, the heartless political schemer, and the private seducer. 
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The idea that a knowledge of the ancient classics, of history, and 
of science, with a cultivated taste in art, and the advantage of 
polite society, will necessarily or usually develop a noble man- 
hood, without strong religious influence superadded, is as wild 
as the kindred one, that the common people can be made vir- 
tuous citizens by secular education aided by public parks, beer 
gardens, and Sunday excursions, without aid from bibles or 
churches ! 

The difficulty is not in the leaf but in the root. Remove the 
ideas, the aims, the motives, the instrumentalities, and the influ- 
ences peculiar to Christianity, and culture loses comprehensive- 
ness and power. Retaining a brilliant surface, it will be found 
to have parted with solidity. Having given up the inspired 
standard of conduct, and test of inward character, it will be as dif- 
ficult to secure virtue as it would be to secure loyalty in a country 
where there was no law, and no supreme authority. This is an 
all-sufficient reply to Mr. Arnold’s claim, when he says: “Cul- 
ture, which is the study of perfection, leads us to conceive of true 
perfection, developing all sides of our humanity, and, as a gen- 
eral perfection, developing all parts of our society.’’ Now this 
is the very aim of Christianity, and to accomplish this, it not 
only states the theory—the impotent effort with which secular 
culture contents itself—but provides a divine ideal and an au- 
thorative standard, with a perfect example, and motives of 
infinite power drawn from time and eternity. .Mr. Arnold 
reverses the order of influence. He first would gain a thorough 
“culture,” and then would use that for the purpose of expur- 
gating and interpreting away the Bible, and from what would 
be left, he thinks one might derive the very best kind of help! 
As to what would be left by this process, we need not remain 
in doubt, since Mr. Arnold performs the operation before our 
eyes, and strikes out from biblical teaching the doctrines of 
hell, of atonement, of justification by faith, of a general resur- 
rection and judgment, of a divine Saviour, of the trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead, of the inspired authority of the word 
itself, and even of a personal God. He leaves only the man 
Jesus, teaching with a “sweet reasonableness,” that there is an 
“eternal power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness !” 
This, he says, meets three-fourths of our human want, but not 
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the remaining one-fourth, “which is concerned with art and 
science; or, in other words, with beauty and exact knowledge.” 
And so he adds: “ For the total man, therefore, the truer con- 
ception of God is, as ‘the eternal power, not ourselves, by 
which all things fulfill the law of their being ;’ by which, there- 
fore, we fulfill the law of our being, so far as our being is 
esthetic and intellective, as well as so far as it is moral.” He 
thinks, therefore, in his daintiness of culture, that God “ is dis- 
pleased and disserved by men uttering such doggerel hymns as 
‘Sing glory, glory, glory, to the great God Triune,’ and ‘Out 
of my stony griefs Bethels I'll raise;’ and ‘My Jesus to know, 
and feel his blood flow, ’tis life everlasting, ’tis heaven below ;’ 
or by the Bishop of Gloucester uttering such pseudo-science as 
his ‘ blessed truth that the God of the universe is a PERSON.’” 
It is a little puzzling, however, to uncultured people, to under- 
stand how if God is not to be regarded as a person, he can be 
“ displeased and disserved” by these utterances. Moreover, it 
isa problem worthy of consideration by Mr. Arnold, how it 
happens, that these hymns and doctrines, which he condemns, 
have had such unrivaled power to raise out of the mire the 
most degraded of the lower classes in Great Britain, under the 
ministry of Whitfield, the Wesleys, and their modern successors, 
and to start them on the path of eternal culture, when no other 
influences could possibly move them ; and also why it is, that an 
evangelical gospel produces exactly similar effects on Koords and 
Karens, on Hottentots and North American Indians, on Aus- 
tralians, and the cannibals of the Sandwich and the Feejee 
Islands. Strauss, in propounding his doctrine of culture, goes 
beyond Arnolds omits the Bible, and substitutes the litera- 
ture of all ages, but especially of one’s own country, particu- 
larly if that country be Germany. He says: ‘Let it be spe- 
cially considered, whether, if our peasant children should be less 
plagued in the village school with the geography of Palestine, and 
the history of the Jews, with unintelligible articles of faith, and 
indigestible precepts, there would be all the more time to edu- 
cate them so as to awaken their interest in the intellectual life 
of their own people, and to lead them on to draw for themselves 
from such abundant sources of culture.” But experience 
proves, that nothing has such power with childhood as the 
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story of Palestine, with its worship of the one, true God, its 
gift to the world of an inspired rule of faith and practice, and 
its inimitable teacher and example, Jesus of Nazareth, at once, 
son of God, and son of man, who took the little ones in his 
arms and blessed them, and who laid down his life upon the 
cross for the sins of the world. Indeed, Strauss himself con- 
fesses to a disappointing half-experiment. In § 83 of the book 
already cited, he writes : 

“The most consistent of all are the so-called free congregations, who take 
their stand outside the dogmatic tradition, on the ground of rational thought, of 
the natural sciences and history. . . . . Ihave attended several services of 
the free congregation in Berlin, and found them terribly dry and unedifying. I 
quite thirsted for an allusion to the biblical legend, or the Christian calendar, in 
order to get at least something for the heart and imagination; but nothing of the 
kind was forthcoming. No, this is not the way either. After the edifice of the 
church has been demolished, to go and give a lecture, on the bare, imperfectly 
leveled site, is dismal to a degree that is awful. Either everything or nothing.” 


We commend this testimony to all rationalistic and unevan- 
gelical preachers. Let the experiment be tried, when, where, 
and by whom it may, the result will always be failure. 

The difficulty with the culture which scepticism recommends 
is, that it is partial, and that it is impotent as regards the 
world’s most pressing wants. It belongs to the select few, in- 
stead of being the inheritance of the many. It builds up an 
aristocracy of learning and art, rather than a gospel democracy 
of virtuous character. Being self-culture, it tends to a self-cen- 
tering life, of the Goethe pattern, rather than to a benevolent, 
Pauline effort for the good of the world. Ruskin hits the de- 
fect on its esthetic side when he says: “ Art, followed as such, 
and for its own sake, irrespective of the interpretation of nature 
by it, is destructive of whatever is best and noblest in human- 
ity.” And again: “ Whenever art is practiced for its own sake, 
and the delight of the workman is in what he does or produces, 
instead of what he inéerprets or exhibits, there art has an influ- 
ence of the most fatal kind on brain and heart, and it issues, if 
long so pursued, in the destruction both of intellectual power and 
moral principle.” And the like affirmation may also be made 
of the self-seeking scholar. Hence, secular culture easily de- 
generates into a refined self-indulgence, taking form, now as artis- 
tic sensualism, and then as a dillettante, fastidious, exclusive, 
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contemptuous self-complacency, quite as cold and offensive as a 
religious Pharisaism! Irreligious culture ministers thus to 
pride, and not to love; to dainty, glove-clad association with 
the refined few, and not to self-denying, naked-handed labor 
for the coarse and unattractive masses. It will theorize and 
sentimentalize about the ignorant and degraded, but it will 
carry them no salvation. Never, therefore, can it displace the 
religion of that untutored Jewish peasant, who, eighteen cen- 
turies ago, stood up in the synagogue of Nazareth, saying: 
“The spirit of the Lord is upon me; because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to heal 
the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 











Henry Boynton Smith. 


Articte VIL—THE LIFE OF DR. HENRY BOYNTON 
SMITH. 


Henry Boynton Smith: His Lifeand Work. Edited by his wife. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1881. 


A FEW months ago, we called the attention of our readers to 
a review of the story of the life of Dr. Charles Hodge as related 
by his eldest son. Almost at the same time at which this 
story was given to the public, there appeared a record of Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Smith’s career, written in loving remembrance 
of him by his wife. These two widely-honored and represen- 
tative men died in the years 1877 and 1878, and the two memo- 
rial volumes, presenting before the reader the description of 
their characters and work, recall to mind very impressively the 
loss which befell the Presbyterian Church through their re- 
moval, at an interval of only eighteen months the one from the 
other, from the scenes of their earthly labors. Dr. Hodge was 
a native of Philadelphia, and a resident during all his active 
life of the state of New Jersey. He was of Scotch-Irish descent, 
and of a school of theological thought which was at home in 
the region where he lived. Dr. Smith, on the other hand, was 
a New England man, with a New England education. He was 
a gift from our own part of the country to the church which, 
in later years, he so faithfully served, and his intellectual life 
was largely influenced by the surroundings of his childhood 
and youth. The Biographies of two such men must be read 
with interest by all who study the progress of the Church in 
our country or the history of religious thought and discussion. 

The object of the present Article is merely to give a brief 
review of the volume whose pages tell us of the life and work 
of the second of these two prominent men—Dr. Henry B. Smith. 

Dr. Smith was born in Portland, Maine, on the twenty-first 
of November, 1815. His father was a merchant of honorable 
position in society and of high character. His mother was of 
a family of somewhat greater prominence, several of whose 
members or descendants gained a wide reputation. From her 
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he seems to have inherited some of the finer elements of his 
intellectual nature, as well as much of the grace and gentleness 
which adorned his character. She died, however, when he was 
but five years old, leaving him only the gift of her mind and 
heart as passing from a mother to a son, and her solemn dedi- 
cation of him to God, who was calling her away from her chil- 
dren to Himself. His home education was under the charge 
of a second mother, whose marriage with his father took place 
four years later, and thus before he had passed beyond the 
limits of early childhood. She seems to have been to him as 
nearly all that his own mother could have been, had she lived, 
as was possible for any one who entered upon a new relation- 
ship of such peculiar responsibility. The affection and esteem 
which were given to her by his brothers and himself for half 
a century afterwards, testify most fully to her loving care, her 
faithfulness in her training of their minds, her wisdom in coun- 
sel, and her never-ceasing interest in their welfare even until 
she was called to see them all enter the other life before herself. 
Of his boyhood we have but a brief record. What we have, 
however, is sufficient to show that he began, even then, to ex- 
hibit those mental characteristics which marked his later life. 
His second mother says, that, when she first entered the house- 
hold, he was “a bright, beautiful boy, gentle, good-tempered, 
obedient and lovely ; so fond of reading that we found it diffi- 
cult to induce him to take sufficient exercise, and had to resort 
to many expedients to keep him from books.” Of a little later 
period, when he had already begun to attend the academy in 
his native town, she says: “He made rapid progress in all 
his studies. He studied in the family sitting-room, at the 
table at which we were all seated talking, and often some one 
reading aloud an interesting book; it never seemed to disturb 
him, though, after he finished his lessons, he would often repeat 
to us parts of what we had said or read.” “He read every- 
thing, every book and paper thai he could find; we could not 
restrain him. He read rapidly; he said to me, ‘ How is it that 
I often read sixty pages in an hour, and yet, when I try, it 
always takes me more than a minute to read a page?’ He read 
understandingly, and remembered with wonderful accuracy, 
his perceptions were so quick and his memory so retentive. 
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He said to me once: ‘It seems to me that I have boxes in my 
head where I put things to remember, and shut them up and 
open each one when I want the thing in it.’ His power of 
abstraction and concentration was very discernible even at that 
early age.” The testimony of his teachers, and of others who 
knew him at that period, is of a similar character. It is evi- 
dent that the boy was father to the man. His acquaintance 
and students in the busy years of his New York life, from 1850 
to 1877, saw in him the same abstraction and concentration, the 
same love of reading everything, the same power to grasp the 
substance of books, the same wonderful memory. They recog- 
nized the existence of all those mental gifts which nature had 
bestowed upon him, just as his friends of the earlier days had 
done. If they recognized them with greater clearness, it was 
because they perceived the results which these gifts had brought 
to him so largely, as life advanced. For one who consecrates 
himself to the scholar’s work, the value of such powers cannot 
be over-estimated. There is no forgetting of the past, while 
one is reaching out towards the future and what has not yet 
been secured. There is no loss while the student is giving 
himself to any subject, by reason of the pressing in upon his 
attention of that which lies beyond its limits. It was with an 
understanding of his intellectual powers in their striking pecu- 
liarities, that his father prophesied respecting him, before his 
maturity, “I think he will, by and by, be a professor in some 
theological or literary institution; that he will be a maker of 
books I have no doubt.” It is noticeable, also, that his father 
speaks of “metaphysics and philosophy ” as “ the subjects best 
adapted to his tastes.’ There were indications in his very 
nature, and in the enthusiasms of his educational period, which 
showed what he must become. Beyond what is true of most 
men, the design of God for his work in the world was mani- 
fested from the beginning. 

After a few years of school life, he entered Bowdoin College 
in the autumn of 1830, when he was not quite fifteen years of 
age. Here he had a prominent position among his classmates 
as a scholar, and was graduated with honor. Having become a 
Christian in the latter part of his college course, he at once 
decided to be a minister of the Gospel. In order to prepare 
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himself for this work, he entered the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, in 1834, but, after remaining there for a time and then 
passing a few months at Bangor, he was appointed to the 
office of tutor in Bowdoin College in the summer of 1836. In 
this office he continued for two years. It was at this time that 
he became known to us through the report of an older friend 
and relation, who entered the college as a student in the same 
summer. Though in the years of early childhood then, we 
well remember the words of admiration with which our friend 
spoke of Tutor Smith, as the one who stimulated his mind and 
enlarged his views beyond any other teacher whom he had 
known. It is only four or five years ago that we heard from a 
classmate of this friend, a gentleman who has now risen to a 
position among the first scholars of the country, a similar testi- 
mony to the sentiment with which Mr. Smith was then regarded 
by his pupils. The college boy’s report and the words of the 
man to whom the college days were long since passed were the 
same—in grateful remembrance that so gifted a scholar had 
been among their teachers. 

With such natural endowments, such abundant acquisitions, 
and such ability as an instructor, his career might have been 
supposed to be assured. Success, it would seem, must be cer- 
tain for a man so worthy of it, and an honorable place must 
soon present itself to’ his acceptance. But, unhappily, the 
weakness of his physical system was unequal to the work for 
which his mind was so richly prepared. He had been only a 
few months at Andover, in the season following his college 
graduation, when he was prostrated by illness, and a dark cloud 
was spread over all his hopes. This illness yielded, indeed, to 
time and the remedies employed, so that he was able, during 
the following year, to resume his studies, and also to engage in 
teaching, as we have seen. But the power of disease was still 
present, and was ready to display its energy whenever the in- 
citements of study should lead him to overstrain his bodily 
strength. It cannot be thought strange that the struggle between 
the earnest soul and the weak frame should have been attended, 
as it went on for two years, with much depression of spirits, or 
that the future, which had so much possibility of fruit, should 
have come at length to appear full of disappointment and dark- 
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ness. So far had disease and depression affected him in the 
latter part of the year 1837, that he felt it necessary to leave 
his college work. It was deemed best for him to spend a year 
abroad, in the hope that a change of scene and climate 
might be of service. But the hope was not strong, and his 
nearest college friends, the biographer tells us, feared, as they 
parted from him when he sailed, that they might never look 
upon his face again. The lonely voyage, which in those days 
extended over weeks, must have been filled with many anxious 
thoughts and gloomy forebodings for the young scholar him- 
self. Life seemed to be closing its doors upon him just as it 
had opened them to so much of beauty and of good. The 
winter of 1837-38 was a dark one for multitudes throughout 
our land, as many now living distinctly remember. But to 
Henry B. Smith, and to those who were interested in him and 
his future, it was especially dark. The news which came from 
him from week to week was full of doubt and uncertainty. 
The struggle for health, which had been going on so long, 
appeared still to be an unequal one. Failure seemed to be the 
threatening of the early future. At length, however, the new 
life, together with his resolute will and his hope never quite 
extinguished, began to give him strength. He grew better 
slowly as time passed on, and, after remaining in Paris for 
several months, he went to Germany, and there entered upon a 
course of study. The German universities with which he was 
connected were those of Halle and Berliv. At the former he 
was brought into a familiar acquaintance with Professor Tho- 
luck, whose friendship for him became very strong and contin- 
ued until the close of their lives. The two scholars, who were 
so highly honored in their different countries, died in the same 
year, 1877, forty years after their first meeting. In Berlin, 
Neander was the most prominent among the professors, whose 
lectures he heard. But he also listened to others, then in the 
earlier part of their career, such as Hengstenberg, and Twesten, 
and Trendelenburg, whose names now belong with those of a 
past generation, but who were in their honored advancing age 
when, twenty years ago, it was our privilege to be in the mem- 
bership of that celebrated university. Professor Smith’s letters 
from Germany, and the extracts from letters of his friends, which 
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are given in the biography, show how well qualified he was, 
through mental culture, to profit by all the opportunities and 
advantages which were there presented to him. His foreign 
life was lengthened beyond his original plan to a period of two 
years, in accordance with his own best judgment and the advice 
of his friends. Every new month was vow giving him addi- 
tional strength, while the ardor of his mind only increased with 
the gradual increase of bodily vigor. The intellectual stimu- 
lus of those years was never lost. 

In the summer of 1840 he returned to America. He was 
now only twenty-five years of age. But he was better pre- 
pared than most young men of the present generation, and far 
better than most at that period, to enter at once upon a pro- 
fessorship in some college. It is evident that the German 
scholars whom he knew, anticipated a university life as sure to 
open itself before him. We find, however, that the chapter of the 
memorial volume, which next follows the account of his Euro- 
pean experience, is entitled “ Years of Waiting.” The shadow 
of his ill-health seemed not merely to extend itself over his 
own personal pathway, but to reach with its discouraging influ- 
ence to all who heard of him. Congregations to whom he 
preached were satisfied, indeed, with his pulpit efforts, but they 
were deterred from asking him to take the pastoral office over 
them, because they feared that he could not fulfill all its duties. 
The trustees of colleges had a similar apprehension. They 
were prepared to believe in his qualifications as a scholar, but 
his feeble health made them first doubt, then postpone their 
decision, and finally conciude that they could not aecept him. 
Honorable positions appeared to be just ready for him, once and 
again and again, but, at the moment when hope was almost 
turning into reality, disappointment came. ‘T'wo years passed 
away, and he was still waiting. His expectations grew fainter, 
and finally he wrote these sad words: ‘ The future, so dark and 
uncertain, no place in prospect, the doubts whether I can ever 
be settled anywhere, the necessity to my peace of mind of some 
quiet sphere of duties, the long delay, the harassing anxiety. 
* * * Altogether, I sometimes feel wretched. May God 
forgive me for this doubt and repining.” It was, indeed, the 
hour of darkness. But the darkest hour came, as it so often 
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does in human experience, just before thedawn. The dawning 
light was faint at first, but it was light, and his subsequent life 
showed that it was to grow steadily brighter for many years. 
Near the close of the year 1842, when he was just twenty- 
seven, he was called to the pastorate of the Congregational 
church in West Amesbury, a little town in the northeastern 
corner of Massachusetts. A few weeks afterwards, he was united 
in marriage with Miss Elizabeth L. Allen, the eldest daughter 
of Rev. William Allen, D.D., who had been the president of 
Bowdoin College when he was a student there, but was now 
residing in Northampton, Mass. A settlement in such a village 
was a small beginning indeed, when we consider what he 
accomplished afterwards, and what his admiring friends thought 
him fitted to accomplish even at that time. He had, however, 
a genuine love for the work of the ministry. The dishearten- 
ing experience which had recently been so closely connected 
with his continued ill health, as well as the natural taste of a 
quiet scholar, made such a retired spot welcome to him. 
Though the sphere of his labor was very limited, it offered him 
a home, opportunity for study, the possibility of doing good, 
and the satisfaction of feeling that life’s active and effective 
work was no longer delayed. It was to the credit of the peo- 
ple of his congregation, who were farmers and mechanics, that 
they appreciated his preaching and were unwilling to give him 
up when he was called to a more conspicuous position. It was 
equally to his own credit, that he won the affection of his 
hearers by his life among them, while he gained their admira- 
tion for his powers as an intellectual man. The four years 
which he spent in this village were years of faithful service to 
others, resulting in the growth and advancement of the church. 
As Professor E. A. Lawrence remarks, in a letter quoted by 
the biographer, “Professor Smith’s short pastorate in that 
country parish was a blessing to the people, the influence of 
which will never cease; and it was the open door to his life- 
work of ever-extending usefulness.” The near neighborhood 
of his residence in West Amesbury to the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, and the reputation which he had acquired at Bow- 
doin College, soon drew the attention of teachers and literary 
men to him as a man of no ordinary character. The hesitation 
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respecting his ability for continuous working passed away when 
he was seen to be a successful preacher and pastor. It became 
evident very speedily, that he would not be allowed long to 
remain in a village church, but would be summoned to a larger 
field of labor and influence. Before a year had elapsed from 
the time of his settlement, he received an invitation to the pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric at Amherst College. This invitation he 
declined, indeed, though it was urged upon him strongly by 
his friends, but it was a sign and foreshadowing of what was 
tocome. Four years later, a more attractive chair in the same 
institution—that of menial and moral philosophy—was offered 
to his acceptance. At this time be could scarcely hesitate as 
to his final decision. He honestly weighed the claims of his 
congregation, but he saw the course of duty plain before him. 
As he knew himself, he knew that the new call was a divine 
summons to his true life-work. With a kindly farewell to the 
little church, accordingly, he left his village pastorate, and 
became a college teacher. 

The work at Amherst proved to be only a temporary one. 
Providence was leading him to another place, and to a sphere 
of influence of which he then had not even the remotest thought. 
But the brief period in the college was a stage in the wisely- 
ordered plan of his life. It was a time of more complete prep- 
aration for what was destined for him in the future. He went 
to Amherst in October, 1847. Almost immediately he began 
to impress the students with the vigor of his intellect, the 
breadth of his acquisitions, and his enthusiasm as a scholar. 
President Seelye says; “‘ When I became a daily attendant 
upon his recitations, I well recall my early sense of his gentleness, 
his quiet simplicity, his abundance of learning, which he had the 
ready power to use, without tht least ostentation, and the unaf- 
fected interest evident at once in all his pupils and their work. 
Week by week, there grew in the minds of his pupils, a deeper 
sense of his scholarship, his insight, his comprehensive grasp 
of things, and, more than all, his unwearied interest that every 
one receiving his instructions should grow in knowledge and 
ingrace. If we criticised him it was for giving us so much that 
we could not always digest it.” Professor F. A. March, who 
was at that time a tutor in the college, writes in a similar strain. 
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It was evident that the students felt that'a new order of teacher 
was among them in this branch of study, which stimulates and 
enlarges the mental powers more than any other. They saw 
that he was a man adequate to his work. They knew that he 
could meet their wants from the stores of his learning, and 
could lead them wisely in their investigations. Of his method 
as a teacher, Professor March says: ‘“ He was eminently success- 
ful. He did not expend much strength in cross-questiouing to 
bring out the ignorance of the students, nor did he very much 
labor to enforce his own views by reiterating and enlarging. I 
think of him oftenest as a sower with his hands full of good 
seed. He seemed always watching to drop some seed-thought 
suited to the soil. It was a great matter with him to stimulate 
research. He gave out written essays on topics which required 
much reading and thinking, and he sought personal intercourse 
with the abler men, directing their reading and thinking, stim- 
ulating them to ambitious efforts for the grasping of great truths 
and systems of philosophy, and giving them high ideals of 
eminence in original investigations.” Referring to the occasions 
on which such essays were read before the class, President 
Seelye adds: “Sometimes we had half a day assigned for these 
exercises, and, untrammeled by the limits of the recitation 
hour, we took what time seemed well for the discussion assigned. 
However much we may have limped in these exercises, the 
professor did not halt, and his remarks were always so ready, 
and withal so rich, that I do not think I ever heard any one 
complain because the exercises had been too long.” It is clear 
that such a man had not mistaken duty, when he left the nar- 
row limits of a farming village to take his place as a helper 
and guide to young men in the last portion of their college life. 
The stimulus of his example ‘nd his teaching would have 
been lost to many an earnest mind preparing for the higher 
spheres of usefulness, if the professor's chair had been declined. 
He was a preacher of recognized ability, and a useful pastor, 
but his true place was in a University or a Theological School. 
To those who look back upon his career from the end, it can- 
not be questioned that the latter of these two was even a more 
appropriate home for him than the former. 

The summons to the Theological School was not long de- 
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layed. In July, 1850, less than three years after his removal 
to Amherst, a committee of gentlemen from the city of New 
York called upon him, to ask his acceptance of the Professor- 
ship of Church History in Union Theological Seminary. The 
question of his yielding to their request was pondered for a 
long time and with many doubts. But, at length, near the 
close of the year, he committed himself to the new work, and 
in January, 1851, he removed his family and his home to the 
city where the remainder of his life was to be passed. The 
Seminary had, at that time, been in existence about fourteen 
years. It had, however, not yet attained its greatest prosperity. 
Its future was, in some degree, problematical. Whether it 
coul. have permanent and assured success must depend 
largely on the wisdom, the energy, the attractiveness, the abil- 
ity, and the learning of the men who should fill its chairs. It 
is no dishonor to the professors who were already in the dis- 
charge of their duties, to say that very much of the hope for 
the time to come was centered in the man who, with much 
hesitation, left the New England college to help them in their 
arduous work. In a letter to his friend, Dr. Prentiss, written 
just after he had decided to take the new position, Professor 
Smith shows that he appreciated the difficulties of the case. 
He alludes very distinctly to the “unfavorable things” which 
presented themselves to his mind; the fact that a teacher’s 
influence would not be felt as it would be in a quieter place; 
the many distractions of a great city, which would tend to 
draw away the young men from their studies; the want of a 
large and properly furnished library ; the need, which so many 
of our literary” institutions painfully experience, of larger 
endowments; the meagreness of the provision even for his 
own support. But at the end of his letter he says, “I am go- 
ing there to work.” He accepted his professorship, knowing 
the peculiar hindrances which might beset him, and realizing 
that the measure of prosperity could only be determined in 
the future, but he accepted it with the spirit of a true man, 
resolved to labor earnestly, and to deserve success, whether he 
attained it or not; resolved, also, to consecrate all labors and 
success to the institution in which God was now giving him 
his sphere of action. 
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The results of his work in New York cannot be fully meas- 
ured as yet. But enough can be seen, and even long before 
his death enough were seen, to show how wise was the action 
of the Seminary trustees in offering him the position, and how 
fortunate for them and for the students was his decision to 
accept their offer. The institution soon increased in numbers. 
Its library was enlarged. Its influence in the city was 
widened. Its reputation abroad became greater than it had 
ever been before. The entrance of the new Professor upon 
his office marked the beginning of a new era in its history. 
Dr. Vincent very truly remarks, in an Article from which quo- 
tations are made in the Memoir, “ It is with Union Seminary 
that his name will be permanently identified.” Well may it be 
sv, indeed, for, as he said himself, his life was given to it. 

The record of this life devoted to the interests of this promi- 
nent Theological School for nearly a generation is a simple 
story of faithful, unremitting, honorable work. As we read 
the successive chapters of the biography, we find that the life 
moves on quietly, ‘with the same round of daily duties among 
the students, and with the same scholarly occupation in his 
own room. This room was his library, whose shelves were 
filled to overflowing, and whose treasures contributed con- 
stantly to the increase of his knowledge in every department 
which it represented. ‘The testimony of all his friends is, that, 
in this room, he seemed to be in the very home of his soul. 
Here he worked with enthusiasm, year after year, and always 
beyond his strength. Here he acquired a measure of learning 
exceeding that of almost any theological scholar in the country. 
Here he was ready to give from his abundance to his pupils, 
as they came to ask for his help in their studies, and to discuss 
with his literary and cultivated friends the subjects on which 
his mind was always dwelling with pleasure. . “ To many be- 
fore me,” said Dr. Prentiss on the day of his funeral, “his 
library was indissolubly associated with himself. It was a 
counterpart of the man ;” and he adds, in the same connection, 
“He came as near what seems to me the ideal of the American 
scholar as any man I have ever known.” 

But, while so peculiarly at home among his books that one 
might have supposed his whole life would be limited by the 
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walls of his library, Professor Smith was, by no means, a mere 
student. He was a teacher, a preacher, a book-maker as well 
as a book-reader, a man of power for good in the Church—a 
man, in a word, who lived, even in the quietness of his schol- 
arly pursuits, for the welfare of the world. 

As a teacher, he carried the same methods and the same 
characteristics to New York, which had marked his brief career 
at Amherst. The department of Church History, to which he 
was first called, was peculiarly adapted to his mind. One of 
his early pupils, writing of his mode of teaching, says: “ His 
treatment of the subject was so different from anything we had 
known before—so much more scientific and thorough, that he 
awakened our enthusiasm and stimulated us to the uttermost. 

It was our privilege to ask questions; and I remember 
that I did not know which seemed to me the more wonderful, 
—the greatness of his learning, which was always perfectly at 
his command, or the acuteness and quickness of his analytical 
powers.” His taste seems to have turned towards this branch 
of study. His teaching was always in the historical line, and 
hence was most effective when in the historical sphere. Yet 
his mind was qualified both by nature and culture for meta- 
physics and philosophy; and the life at Amherst College evi- 
dently prepared him for his historical work in the Theological 
Seminary. His lectures onthe History of Doctrines were more 
interesting and profitable than any which had ever been given 
in the country up to that time. They furnished scope for the 
exercise of his powers both in philosophy and history. The 
stimulus which they afforded to the young men in his classes 
was acknowledged by them all. He was allowed, however, to 
occupy undisturbed the chair of Church History only three 
years. In i853, when the Professorship of Doctrinal Theology 
became vacant, the Directors of the Seminary turned imme- 
diately to him as the one best qualified to discharge its duties. 
He was elected to this Professorship in 1854. For two years 
he continued to give instruction in Church History in connec- 
tion with his theological lectures, thus performing the work 
appropriate to both chairs. But at the end of this period Dr. 
Hitchcock was installed as his successor in the Historical pro- 
fessorship, and from that time onward he was the teacher of 
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systematic theology alone. In this department he was known 
to more than twenty successive classes. He thus became the 
guide of a considerable proportion of the ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the Middle and Western States, who are 
now in active work, and of many, also, within the limits of 
other churches. The Professorship of Doctrinal Theology has 
always been regarded as the leading one in our American 
Divinity Schools. Not improbably it always will be so. Cer- 
tainly, the establishing and defending for the student the system 
of truth which he is to preach; the formulating for him, or the 
leading him wisely to formulate for himself, the doctrines of 
the Gospel, is a work than which no other is more important. 
It was, perhaps, a fortunate thing for the Seminary with which 
Dr. Smith was connected, that he came to this work from the 
historical field. His system and his teaching were necessarily 
affected, in some degree, by this fact. No doubt a certain 
breadth of view and largeness of thought were, by this means, 
brought into his lectures. At the same time, there may have 
been, as naturally accompanying all this, a want of the posi- 
tiveness and definiteness which a less learned man would have 
given to his instructions. The historical scholar becomes a 
critic, but, while he judges accurately of others and their 
opinions, he is apt to fail sometimes, in greater or less measure, 
when he begins to create for himself. That Dr. Smith was 
greater as a critic than as the formulator of a doctrinal system, 
has been thought by many of bis contemporaries. But, if this 
be true, it will still be questioned whether the best and ablest 
portion of his pupils may not have been the gainers by reason 
of this peculiarity in their teacher. He was able to present 
before them a wide survey of theological opinion, and to guide 
them so that they could move safely among all the varying 
shades of doctrine, and find for themselves a resting place in 
the truth. There can, at least, be no doubt that, as a theologi- 
cal instructor in this most interesting and essential branch of 
his science, he gained the esteem and admiration of those who 
listened to his lectures. In a letter addressed to him just before 
his departure for Europe in 1869, when his health had so failed 
as to compel him to seek absolute rest from his work, we find 
the following words written in the name of all the students of 
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his class: “ We have been led along by you clearly, in paths 
which are so often difficult and unsatisfactory. We have found 
you in the midst of conflicting views, taking a media via, gath- 
ering from each side the truths, and establishing a system 
honest and pure, which tended: to unite all, and lift all intoa 
closer communion with God, and a clearer appreciation of Him 
and His relations tous. The advance of each day has unfolded 
more and more the beauty of your plan, and quickened our 
interest. Others have made religion yield to philosophy. You 
have shown to us that there is no real conflict between them.” 
A teacher to whom these words could be truthfully and heartily 
applied must have done his work well. 

Apart from his teaching and his labors for the Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Smith’s most conspicuous service to the branch 
of the Church with which in his later years he was associated, 
was his effort to bring about the reunion of its long divided 
sections. Indeed, we can hardly regard this effort as separated 
from his labors on behalf of the Seminary. Not improbably 
among his earliest reflections upon the subject, and the earliest 
incentives to exert himself for the accomplishment of the end, 
may have been the thought that, through the union of the 
Church, a greater sphere of usefulness or a greater measure of 
success would be given to the institution to which he had con- 
secrated his life. The result has proved, beyond doubt, that 
by this means the institution has been strengthened, and so far- 
seeing a mind as he had must, as it would seem, have under- 
stood from the beginning that it could not be otherwise. If he 
did understand it, however, and if he thus labored for the 
larger object with, this lesser one also in view, the identification 
of his name with Union Seminary may be, for this reason in 
addition to many others, most fitly perpetuated in the minds of 
all its friends. But the service which he rendered to the 
Church, in this crisis of its history, was of far greater moment 
than anything which could have been done for any single one 
of its institutions. His exertions contributed, as perhaps those 
of no other single individual did, to the overcoming of the dif- 
ficulties which naturally attended upon so great a work. That 
a reunion was desirable was apparent to a large proportion of 
the clergy and laity of both parties in the denomination. But 
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many doubted the wisdom of the movement and the possibility 
of harmony. After so many years of separation and ccntroversy, 
it is no easy thing to bring discordant sections and schools to- 
gether. The obstacles are felt to exist, long after the reason 
for their existence has ceased. -The inheritance of an old strife 
abides with those who had themselves no part in it. But Dr. 
Smith believed that the time had come to restore to unity what 
had been broken thirty years before; and he determined to 
accomplish the end, if it were possible to do so. He threw 
himself into the work with all his energy and the exertion of 
all his mental power. By persuasion, by speeches, by resolu- 
tions, by able articles, he strove to bring Old School men and 
New School men alike to acknowledge that there was no longer 
any ground for their antagonistic attitude. Though opposed 
by no less eminent persons than Dr. Charles Hodge, he would 
not yield to the thought of failure. He had no doubt that he 
ought to be successful. He labored as if he had no doubt that 
success was just before him. At length, in 1868, he was per- 
mitted to see the beginning of the end. The votes in the As- 
semblies of both sections of the Church in this year made it 
certain that they would ere long come together. Writing from 
Harrisburg, where the New School Assembly met at that time, 
he says, “The Reunion Report has passed unanimously. A 
splendid triumph and the opposition nowhere. * * * * Every- 
body, almost, is delighted at the result, also at that in the Old 
School, so far as it goes, better, I confess, than I had expected.” 
“Next year,” he adds, “the Assembly meets in our church 
[Dr. Prentiss’s], and the Old School in Murray’s” [both in the 
city of New York]. This sentence was the sure prophecy of 
the future. But the actual fulfillment of the prophecy he did 
not witness. II] health had again forced him to leave his work 
and cross thie ocean for a long sojourn in Europe, before the 
meetings of the Assemblies to which he alludes were held, in 
the following year. Those who were present, however, and 
participated in the proceedings acknowledged fully and heartily 
his part in the work. Dr. Skinner wrote to him: “ No man 
has done as much as you have in consummating our glorious 
reunion. I sympathize with the high rejoicing with which 
your soul cannot but be filled by the perfect and wonderful 
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success of your labors.” Dr. Adams said; ‘‘The reunion is un 
fait accompli. You were missed by all; very frequent mention 
was made of your name both in public and private. All feel 
that no one has done more than you to bring about reunion.” 
Dr. McCosh, in sending him notice of an honorary degree con- 
ferred upon him by Princeton College, used these fitting words, 
as coming from the other branch of the Church: “ This is no 
honor to you, but it is an expression of esteem on our part, and 
may be regarded as an earnest of the reality of the Presbyter- 
ian Union, for which you have done so much.” 

In connection with this most important part which Dr. Smith 
had in the matter of the Reunion, it is interesting to recall the 
fact to which allusion has been already made ;—that he was a 
New England man, with a New England education. He had 
entered the Presbyterian Church from the Congregational body, 
and he naturally was free from those inherited influences which 
were found in many of the men who had been born in one or the 
other of the opposing sections of Presbyterianism. He was, 
therefore, more easily disposed than they to see the advantages 
and blessings of union, and to esteem as of little moment the 
obstacles in the way of its consummation. No one could have 
been, in these respects, better prepared for this great undertak- 
ing than he was by his previous training and the associations 
of his early years. Moreover, his theological tendencies and 
opinions fitted him for the same work. He pursued the middle 
pathway between the two extremes, rather than the course to 
which either party would have called him in its own exclusive 
interest. At the same time, the influence of his education led 
him to the New School body, as the company with which to 
join himself, and thus to those among whom the desire for Re- 
union was most readily developed. New England has given 
many gifts of blessing to the Presbyterian Church, as her sons 
have found their work within its borders. But, perhaps, no 
greater one was ever bestowed, than when the efforts of Henry 
B. Smith accomplished this great result. 

As a preacher, Dr. Smigh was held in high reputation. The 
philosophical character of his mind, his extensive learning, his 
clear and polished style, his evident love of truth, combined to 
give him power with the most cultivated audiences. He was 
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always ready to preach. More than one of the churches in New 
York were under obligations to him for repeated services rend- 
ered in times of their special need, or when they were without 
a pastor. The church where Dr. Prentiss ministered for a 
number of years, and Dr. Vincent now ministers, was brought 
to a vigorous condition, in its early days, very largely by his 
efforts. No one who listened to him could fail to feel that he 
was a man of uncommon ability. 

In the making of books, he was a true scholar. The Tables 
of Church History, which he prepared, are a testimony to his 
indefatigable energy, to his accurate and wide learning, and to 
his appreciation of his own science. His edition of Gieseler’s 
great work on the History of the Church, was a service of much 
importance to students of theology, and his revision of Stier's 
book on the Words of our Lord, introduced it to American 
readers in its most useful form. He had a large share in the 
establishment and editorial care of the American Theological 
Review. This Review took rank, from the beginning, among 
the best of our Theological Quarterlies. For its pages he wrote 
many of his most able and vigorous articles, a number of which 
were published in 1878 in a volume which has been most favor- 
ably received by learned men, both in our own country and in 
England. It is to be regretted, however, that he could not have 
written some extended work, which should have passed on- 
ward his influence more fully to another generation. He was 
a scholar after the order of those who ‘have taken a high rank in 
Germany. He labored as faithfully and constantly as they 
have ever done. It is wonderful to see how much he accom- 
plished. But, while he did an honorable work as a man of 
learning, he left too little of results behind him to satisfy the 
desires of his admiring friends. They would gladly have had 
a more permanent monument of his life’s labor in some epoch- 
making book from his ren. 

The story of Dr. Smith’s last years, as given in the closing 
chapters of the Biography, is a sad one. He returned from 
Europe in the latter part of the yegr 1870, after a two years 
effort for the restoration of his health. At first he was encour- 
aged, and entered upon his duties in the Theological Seminary 
with much of hope and enthusiasm. But the feeble body had 
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been too long strained by the busy labors of years. Every 
attempt which he made to carry forward continuously his 
Seminary work failed after a short season. The intervals of 
illness became longer as time passed on; the periods of work- 
ing became shorter. Disappointment returned again and again, 
until, at length, it was manifest that he could hol« his office no 
longer. Early in 1874, he resigned his professorship—his 
friends and himself alike realizing that he was unable to meet 
the demands which it made upon his strength. The Directors 
of the Seminary, though they declined to sever his connection 
with the institution altogether, accepted his resignation and 
gave the place which he had so long filled to another. This 
action of theirs could not but be a bitter trial, though he knew 
that it came from God and accepted it in submission. “IT am 
looking away more and more,” he says to an intimate friend, 
soon after his letter of resignation was written, “I am looking 
away more and more from the incidents and accidents, and 
trying to read God’s purpose in it, and that seems to me clear. 
* * * T have no special fear about the future; the Lord 
will provide.” Yet, submissive as he was to the Providential 
ordering of his life in this trying crisis, be could not escape 
altogether the depressing influence of the clouds which gath- 
ered about his future. The institution which he loved must go 
forward without him as its central power. The plans of work- 
ing and usefulness which always filled his mind, must yield to 
his physical weakness. Life, as he was compelled to confess, 
was almost wholly behind him; his studies and labors were 
near their ending. Hope, indeed, rose for a time, with every 
temporary increase of strength, and energy was renewed aimost 
before the first signs of improvement in health. But it was 
the flickering of a light that was dying away. The passing 
months carried with them, as they fled, more and more of 
his vital power. And yet, notwithstanding all, his work was 
carried forward, both for the Seminary and in the literary 
field, to a degree which seems wonderful as we now think of his 
condition. He undertook the preparation of new lectures, 
he even accepted the appointment to a new lectureship in the 
Seminary, on the Evidences of Christianity, he kept up his 
living interest in the library of the institution, he wrote arti- 
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cles for the religious papers and reviews, he labored in the days 
of weakness, as he had always done, up to or beyond the meas- 
ure of strength which he possessed. The story is a sad one, 
but not with the sadness which belongs to a single and supreme 
effort to give up all things in life at once. It was the sadness, 
rather, of a heroic conflict on the part of a heroic soul, in 
which the human powers were steadily growing weaker, and 
the great enemy, Disease, was ever becoming stronger ;—until 
at last the end came. ‘The record of this long conflict is 
affectionately and tenderly given by the friend who had walked 
with him in the pathway of life so many years. We cannot 
repeat the narrative here, but it shows how the Christian scholar 
tried to work to the last; how he traced God’s purpose in all 
his trial; how he gradually laid aside his hopes for the earthly 
life, and turned his thoughts to the life beyond; how the final 
hour of deliverance came after all the suffering; and how, in 
the early morning of a winter’s day, in the first months of the 
year 1877, he passed within the veil, into the life where there 
is no sickness and no disappointment. 

Thus we lay before our readers a brief review of the life of 
this honored scholar, We leave to others the criticism of his 
theological opinions, the assignment of his exact place among 
men of power, the minute measuring of his character, the decis- 
ion as to the probabilities of his future fame. Enough has been 
said to show that he was no ordinary man, and that he did a good 
work in the world. To tell the story—though far less perfectly 
than the memorial volume does—has been our only purpose. 
We have told it under the impulse of an old memory of 
slowly passing winter months long years ago, when, in a little 
household circle which we well knew, the tidings brought from 
Henry Boynton Smith in his first struggle for health beyond 
the ocean were received with deep interest,—with alternating 
hope and fear,—with thankfulness, at last, that the sunlight 
was beginning to break through the clouds, and to shine upon 
the future. 





Piety in the Middle Ages. 


Articte VIII.—PIETY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Latin Christianity was not all ecclesiastic, all mere cru- 
sading, was not all scholastic theology, the eternal syllogisms 
of the schools, their endless divisions and subdivisions ; it was 
religion also. It knew that not the State, not society, not the 
intellect, not the church was its peculiar domain but men in 
their religious and morai nature. It accomplished a great 
work of religious regeneration. Notwithstanding the imperfect 
state of society, science, philosophy, industry, and even of the 
church itself, still it is presented to us in history as possessed 
of grand traits; as exercising many noble activities Though 
imperfect and corrupt, embodying errors in doctrine and pre- 
cept, in government and worship, in political, social, and indus- 
trial theory; still it manifested much real piety, year and gen- 
eration and century. 

In the earlier day, the austerities practiced by the monks and 
by some of the clergy, called out the admiration of the barba- 
rians to whom self-command, endurance, and strength of will 
appeared as kindred and noble qualities. Further, there was 
no danger which the better bishops and clergy would not en- 
counter for their flocks. While also all the treasures of the 
churches were willingly given to redeem captives. Then too, 
“the sublime patience and calmness in suffering, the contempt 
of death displayed by the martyrs whom the barbarians slew, 
were virtues in some points strikingly congenial” to their 
minds. Furthermore, amid the tumult and suffering of an age 
of violence the piety of the Christians was the more conspicu- 


ous and was, it may be, more impassioned, and for this reason 
more apparent. 


Passing on to the Middle Ages, as a whole, we find the 
church beautiful in devotion and benevolence, dear for its con- 
solations and its satisfaction of the soul; a satisfaction of its 
deepest fears and hopes, in its thoughts about and yearnings 
after God and the future. We find the church by its moral 
courage, by its religious and moral help, by its various blessings 
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getting hold of men; capturing and retaining their admira- 
tion, homage and love. We find the church dividing the 
countries into parishes, and in each placing a church building 
and a minister who celebrated religious service once a week or 
oftener, and also steadily nurtured a church membership. In 
every one of these parishes tiroughout Europe the church 
maintained her preaching, her liturgy, her music, her prayers, 
her sacraments, her catechising, her schools, and her work 
among the poor, the sick and the otherwise distressed. 

Look at but the ritual of worship which in each parish was 
gone through with every Lord’s day. It impressed upon the 
unlettered people the truths of the Christian faith by symbolic 
forms or words. As in Old Testament times priestly service 
filled in part the place of God’s word, so now in New Testa- 
ment times, the church of her own free will according to her 
best judgment and remembering her accountability to her 
Lord, chose a vast ceremonial system as the way in which to 
express her devotional feelings toward him and to strengthen 
her fellowship with him, as the way in which to instruct, sane- 
tify, and comfort God’s people as well as to teach and convert 
those without. One generation, one nation, one class of peo- 
ple, may prefer and be best profited by, forms of worship that 
would not so much benefit others. The ceremonial form seemed 
a great power at this period. Yet it is also remembered that 
this ceremonial system came to be held by the ignorant, some- 
what as the heathen hold their ceremonies, and that under its 
forms, heathenism recovered a part of the ground it had lost. 

The monks and nuns of the Middle Ages indicate piety. 
To save their own souls and in the love and service of Christ 
they became what they were, they renounced the pleasures, 
the riches, and the honors of the world, they mortified the 
body and subjected the will. For their souls and for the Lord 
they went away from the world into brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods, endured loss of family life, lived more or less poorly, 
wore sackcloth, denied and afflicted the body, the mind and the 
heart ; the piety of self-sacrifice has existed more or less every- 
where in the world, and has always, when well tempered with 
humility and other excellencies, secured men’s admiration. 
Such a piety now again appeared; its motive was not silence, 
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meditation, speculation, and the study of theology, with the 
discussion of its controverted topics; its main intention was 
practical ; was bodily labor; was to attain a lofty ideal of char- 
acter; was to supply the poor, to relieve the distressed, to give 
a lodging-place to the way-farer, a home to the deserted. The 
patient self-denial, the humility, the charity and spirit of obedi- 
ence and prayer, manifested, and this in ten thousand instances, 
is an indication of piety; while also intercession for others was 
continually made to God, which aloug with the example and 
teaching must in turn have also produced a gain to piety. In 
these retreats a robust and vigorous Christian life was formed ; 
men were found and fashioned who were to inspire the church 
or go to preach to the heathen, these monasteries were centres 
of zeal, labor, and love: from them came the most zealous 
bishops, the most devoted and successful missionaries ; came 
the missionaries who wrought the conversion of England, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and the Siaves. 

In all that I say about monkish piety, I do not forget its 
imperfections ; that it has in it nothing of the feelings and the 
duties of husband or wife, parent or child, nothing for domestic 
life; also that it has nothing of devotion to country, to the 
public weal ; nothing of patriotism. I remember that the man 
has secluded himself from the cares, the trials and the duties 
of the world. Nor do I forget the wrangling, the illiterate 
hatreds, the persecuting spirit, the embroiling of east and west, 
of civilized man and barbarian, the miracle mongering, the ex- 
orcisms, the ecstacies, the fanaticism, the stupor, and the filth. 

The piety of the Middle Ages also manifested itself in mis- 
sions. Great Were the missionary labors of the period from 
Constantine to Charlemagne ; a stream of missionaries poured 
from Palestine, Italy and all the west, spreading the gospel to 
every land of Europe. The story is well known. 

Piety also showed itself in the crusades; the story of their 
valor and endurance, their strength and self-sacrifice, their wis- 
dom and craft, their gallantry and heroism is also well-known. 

From some points of view the crusades may be quickly and 
contemptuously condemned. As wars of religion they seem 
wholly opposed to the spirit of Christianity ; as wars of policy, 
they were attended with an enormous and vain waste of life. 
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From a humane point of view, they seem, in the misery in- 
flicted, a dreadful madness. Yet the age, in any event, would 
have been one of war, and quite probably of equal destruc- 
tion of life and of equal misery, as well as of war less generous 
and unselfish. 

The crusades were in part the highest reach of that struggle 
which the Christian world maintained in fear and hatred with 
the Mohammedan, the infidel, from the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, were the carrying the war into Africa, were great defen- 
sive wars. 

The crusades came also in part from the stern asceticism 
of those days and in part from chivalry. Each one who 
joined the consecrated bands might feel that his doing so accom- 
plished nothing practicaily useful, but he felt that he was 
doing a duty, that he was meeting a point of honor. The 
honor of Christendom was at stake to secure her religious 
places, her sanctuaries from the infidel. 

The crusades also came in part from a union between Chris- 
tianity and the military spirit. In Europe the movement and 
adventures of a wandering life had ceased. The ferocity of 
barbarism had been restrained, but the feelings still existed, 
and set fire by religion, now burst forth again. Fighting men 
made Christians jumped at the opportunity to fight for the Lord. 
There was love of adventure, plunder, and military achieve- 
ment; there was the superstition of an ignorant and barbarous 
age; there was devout reverence for holy places which first 
showed itself in peaceful pilgrimages to some sacred shrine, or 
even to the holy land, and now showed itself in armed pilgrim- 
ages. ‘The people of Christendom marched and fought as one 
man for that holy city whence came their faith, and whither, 
with special reverence, turned their hearts. The common piety 
incapable of more spiritual work, understood this work and 
undertook it, to wrest the Holy-land from the infidel Moslem. 

Many went into the crusades, not to conquer a rich inheritance, 
not to swell the revenues, to augment the power, or to extend 
the dominions of their own nation ; they went for no temporal 
reward. They even stopped not to consider whether they 
might not lose all things. They were no calculating utilita- 
rians. They sacrificed all worldly advantages and offered 
energy and, if need be, life in the service of God. 
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Europe was swept by a kind of moral and military epidemic ; 
thrills of excitement rose into the boundless enthusiasm of a 
grand religious war for the Holy-land. Baron, yeoman, and 
knight throughout Europe turned from castle and cottage, from 
personal labor, strife, and ambition. It is too much to say that 
every interest yielded; that every jealousy and intrigue was 
laid aside; still feuds were suspended, projects were aban- 
doned, and with one heart the whole west sallied out against 
the east. 

While the crusades were a frightful war they were the 
expression of profound religious sentiment; while utterly vain 
and disastrous as expeditions, wildly prodigal of life, they yet 
manifested a religious enthusiasm which, though blind, was 
real ; a religious heroism which, though foolish, was splendid ; 
a piety which, though erring and mixed with grevious sin, was 
yet real and self-sacrificing. In them many base natures were 
probably awakened toa nobler life. Many men, violent, im- 
pious, profane, irreligious and bloody, were probably somewhat 
carried out of their former selves in the mighty tempest of ele- 
vating and purifying emotions that was passing over Christen- 
dom. Multitudes who went and multitudes who stayed were 
probably pursuing a religious purpose which claimed all their 
energy, which lifted them above the commonplace and the 
mean, and which brought them into a fellowship with the 
heroic good of all the ages. 

The religious feeling which the crusades called out became 
also the origin somewhat later of the two great orders of men- 
dicant friars, the Franciscan, and the Dominican. They came 
into being in that eminently creative age, the twelfth century, 
and were organized to meet an urgent spiritual necessity. A 
new combination of the old monastic type in some things, 
they were yet a distinctively new idea, an idea of genius, 
where every possible idea had already been seemingly tried 
and exhausted. They were devoted to severe poverty and 
constant penance. They were filled with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and with the fervor of devotion. They were founded 
to counteract the evil which had arisen in monastic institutions, 
to counteract the evils also of heresy and scepticism which 
were gaining ground. 
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While the activity of these brotherhoods for the extirpation 
of heresies too often degenerated into an activity for the extir- 
pation of heretics, still for a time the brotherhoods embodied 
the idea of the evangelical life as in those ages conceived, more 
completely than any of the preceding orders had done. They 
differed from the monks in not seeking so much their own sal- 
vation as in seeking that of others. Their work was not so 
much in seclusion with themselves as abroad with their fellow- 
men. By sinking below poverty, even to beggary, both these 
orders identified themselves with all the humblest everywhere. 
They consorted in religious fellowship with the very meanest of 
mankind, in order by all means to save some, going thus too 
into the highways and the hedges and compelling men to come 
in. They sought the elevation and salvation of the common 
people; they took immediate spiritual oversight of them up 
and down the Christian lands; they preached to them the law 
and the gospel. Their ambition was to subdue the world for 
the Lord and in their earliest and best day they wrought a 
work of revival throughout western Christendom. 

By Saint Francis a fervor of sympathetic devotion “spread 
like an epidemic with irresistible contagion among the lower 
orders, enkindling such an earnestness, warmth and tenderness, 
as to raise the religious feeling to an intense but gentle passion.” 
By St. Dominic “Christendom was at once overspread with 
zealous, active, devoted men, whose function was popular 
instruction. They were gathered from every country and 
spoke therefore every language and dialect.” By the one or 
the other of these orders in a few years “from the Sierras of 
Spain to the Steppes of Russia, from the Tiber to the Thames, 
the Trent, the Baltic Sea, the old faith in its fullest medisval, 
imaginative, inflexible rigor was preached in almost every town 
and hamlet.” And the brethren even plunged “fearlessly into 
the remoter darkness of heathen and Mohammedan lands, from 
whence come back rumors which are constantly stirring the 
minds of their votaries of wonderful conversions and not less 
wonderful martyrdom.” 

The whole story of the good and the bad of these two orders 
of mendicant friars is told in our church histories. On the one 
hand we have numberless men of power and love to God and 
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man. We have noble exertions in terrible exigences such as 
the plague. We have active, zealous, persevering efforts to 
Christianize mankind. On the other hand, we have the long 
rivalry, the strife, the jealousy, the hatred between themselves, 
and between them both and the regular clergy. 

Another remarkable manifestation of Latin Christianity was 
knighthood, in which the life of certain soldiers was devoted to 
a constant adventurous warfare, to a perpetual crusade against 
all enemies of the cross, Jew, heretic, Moslem, infidel, pagan, or 
what. In the spirit and according to the necessities of those 
ages the valor of those men was made an offering to humanity 
and to the Lord Jesus Christ. They were men devoted to the 
weak and to the Lord. I know nothing like it in any heathen 
nation. Beginning perhaps in Spain in the struggle with the 
Saracens; catching perhaps something from them and 
growing up into and through the time of the crusades the 
spirit spread. Numbers deeply imbued with the religion of 
the times put themselves under bonds to temperance, truth, 
honesty, and charity ; and in manliness and enthusiasm for the 
right, went out for the protection of the weak, the pilgrim, the 
stranger, and the traveler, for all traveling had been unsafe. 
Particularly no woman could appear abroad unprotected with- 
out fear of being ravished or murdered. 

The history of those days is full of the various plunderings, 
the raids and the wars of a set of fighting nobles, who owned 
much of the land, and held much of the political power of 
Europe. The new spirit aimed to repress the continual injustice 
toward woman, toward travelers, toward all the weak and the 
defenseless, was a reaction against the excesses, was a protest of 
brave and generous hearts against the lawless oppression of the 
weak by chieftains who owned no restraint of conscience. It 
was a holy war at home for the Church, the weak, the oppressed, 
against injustice. 

The outward aspects of chivalry have been glorified by poets, 
by novelists, and even by sober chroniclers; we have heard of the 
pageantry, the deeds, and the peril. But back of all this out- 
ward splendor is the majesty of character. These were warriors 
for Christ and mankind. They formed a religious body taking 
its place midway between the Church and the feudal aristocracy, 
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partaking of the character of each but much more largely that 
of the Church than that of feudalism. The Christian origin is 
evident in the ideal, which is that of a spiritual warrior clothed 
with an essentially sacred character ; by the religious ceremonies 
of investiture; the lengthened fasts ; the nights passed in prayer 
in the church, and in watching the armor before the altar; by 
the white robe and the bath which symbolized a second bap- 
tism; and by the high ecclesiastical solemnity which accom- 
panied elevation to the knightly grade; a warrior bound by 
vows and seeking a reward in heaven; a warrior, bound alike 
with the priest to fidelity, courtesy, humanity, and devotion,— 
and to wage an unceasing war against iniquity, to expose life 
without calculating the chances of worldly loss or gain, from a 
simple sense of duty to God. 

The universal military spirit, training, and life, were thus 
utilized for the Lord and for human welfare. The fighters were 
baptised and enrolled as Christian fighters. This chivalry 
obtained a triumph over the unruly passions of men ; it domi- 
nated feudal society ; it breathed a new spirit into the fighting 
nobles of Eurcpe. Yet it is to be admitted that this warfare 
against wrong was accompanied by fanatic hatred of the Jew 
and the heretic at home and of the Moslem whether Saracen 
or Moor abroad. 

The Christian sects were also an expression of medieval 
piety. In many a spot they maintained in small associations 
the spirit of piety and under various names propagated it both 
within and without the Church; they uttered a constant pro- 
test against her corruptions, and through them here and there 
many good Catholics as well as heretics abjured her errors in 
principle and practice, and cultivated as best they could a pure 
religion. These anti-sacerdotal sects sprung up as early as the 
11th century, but flourished chiefly in the 12th and 13th. They 
expressed a wide-spread dissatisfaction with the clergy’s world- 
liness and government in the Church; they cultivated a non- 
ecclesiastical, non-sectarian piety, and though possessed more 
or less with enthusiasm and fanaticism they yet cherished a 
strong love for Christ and his doctrine. 

This sectarian piety made its unseen way through mountains 
and valleys, through castles and towns. Under various names 
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and forms it appeared in the Alps and Pyrenees; in Suabia, 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland; also along the Rhine, the 
North Sea and in England. A net-work of sectarian and more 
or less pious societies cherishing a sincere regard for our Lord, 
was gradually drawn over all Europe among the working 
classes in town and country, taking in also occasionally persons 
from the higher ranks. 

To illustrate these statements: in the earlier part of the 
12th century a priest, Peter Bruys, and a deacon Henry, a 
monk of Clugny, created a great excitement in Southern 
France by vehement invectives against the immoralities of the 
priesthood. Tbe Cathartists also were numerous in the cities 
of Northern Italy and the South of France, in which last 
country they were called Albigenses, who with the theory that 
the world is divided between two opposing powers, one good, 
the other evil, with also the asceticism which grows out of it, 
had much zeal for purity of life and for the gospel. Their 
preachers were heard with such favor by all classes in Southern 
France, their societies were so numerous there, that the old 
form of religion was virtually supplanted. We have in a later 
day the Waldenses, who, preaching reform and the Word of 
God, spread over Europe. Eighty thousand are said, for in- 
stance, to have been in Austria about the year 1315. 

Again, Arnold of Brescia, the great pupil of Abelard, and 
a believer in the Waldensian doctrines, led a reformation both 
political and religious. He taught the inconsistency of slavery 
with Christianity, the brotherly equality of men, the necessity 
of a moral life, of more simple forms of worship, of a diminu- 
tion of the poype’s worldly power, and of the possibility of 
religion outside of the Papal Church. In Italy a great commo- 
tion was created by his preaching and there was a vague feeling 
in thousands of hearts that it was true. Condemned there as 
a heretic, he fled into other countvies. 

After Arnold similar religious and moral movements still 
went forward, notwithstanding the raging of various conflicts. 
John Wycliffe, an Englishman, translated the Bible into Eng- 
glish, sent it abroad, and preached and wrote with great power. 
During life he had many followers ; and after his death his dis- 
ciples greatly increased both in England and in other lands. 
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There too, was John Huss driven from home but preaching 
still, burning the pope’s bull and proclaiming a church without 
a pope, finally dying at the stake, confidently believing that 
his cause was Christ’s and expecting Christ to conquer. 

Christian morality is another indication of medizeval piety. 
Yet the medizval world was full of impurity and ferocity. Its 
annals present frequent scenes like those of Asia and Greece 
succeeding the death of Alexander, and those of Rome during 
the proscriptions of Marius and Scylla; present much of false- 
hood, treachery, and ingratitude. But feudalism helped some 
parts of morality. Untruth, violation of faith, were diametri- 
cally opposed to feudal service, and were most severely punished 
by its laws; which laws cultivated honor in the mutual obliga- 
tions between lord and vassal, prince and subject ; and incul- 
cated truth, loyalty, and gratitude. So also the worship of the 
Virgin Mary helped morality in some lines. Her character 
impressed the public mind ; she softened manners and refined 
tastes. Further the teachings of the church directly and con- 
tinually inculcated morality of every sort; though the church 
might have done more. 

One reason why the church did not accomplish more for 
morality was that she sundered religion from morality ; the 
religious from the secular world; and thus left the secular 
world tothe devil. She rather demanded certain outward ac- 
tions; penance and hearing mass; certain verbal prayers and 
certain pilgrimages; than a state of heart good and moral. 
Again, allowing no independent personal views and actions, no 
individual liberty of conscience and action, she was not able to 
teach respect for conscience, and to form a habit of acting from 
personal principle. 

But upon the whole these Middle Ages, though far behind our 
ideal, yet far transcend any period of heathendom in reverence, 
loyalty, active benevolence and codperative brotherly habits, 
likewise also in faith, hope, and love. 

The regard for the Bible in the Middle Ages is another indi- 
cation of their piety. The Bible was ever treated with affec- 
tionate veneration. The early western church speedily 
translated the Bible into the tongue of its people, the Latin. 
All church rituals were filled with passages of Scripture; all 
homilies and sermons were crowded with them. 
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In the first place, there were many copies of the Bible. 
The various books of the Bible and especially the gospels 
and epistles were copied very frequently, and multiplied very 
widely. The records of monastic history afford many proofs 
of the zeal with which the monks devoted themselves with 
special energy to the transcription of the Scriptures. Hach 
priest had a copy of the gospels, epistles and psalms. Portions 
of the Scriptures constituted a part of the possessions of every 
monastery. This is abundantly evident by various incidental 
notices scattered throughout the annals of those times. The 
proof is clear and conclusive though I cannot cite it here. 

In the second place, the Bible was read ; there is evidence, 
first of much indirect reading of it. Priests and monks de- 
voted a large portion of their time to the study of the fathers, 
and doing so must have secured a very enlarged acquaintance 
with the Bible, since the writings of the fathers consist almost 
wholly of the commentaries on it in the form of sermons, hom- 
ilies, and critical dissertations, and are copiously interspersed 
with citations from it. But secondly, there is also ample proof 
of constant and diligent perusal of the sacred volume. In the 
greater number of the monasteries of Europe it was the custom 
for the monks to diligently read it. The most eminent monas- 
tic writers, Benedict, Anthony, Jerome, and others, were untir- 
ing in their inculcation of this practice upon their disciples. 
The rule of St. Benedict provided that the whole of the psalms 
should be gone through every week. In the days of the 
Abbot Odo of Clugni, the Benedictine monks of that monas- 
tery were accustomed to recite over a hundred psalms a day. 
Wolphelm, Abbot of Brunwillers in the 11th century, caused 
the whole Bible to be read through every year. In the ordina- 
tion of deacons, the bishop delivered into the hands of the 
candidates the gospels saying “receive this volume of the 
gospels, read and understand it, teach it to others, and in thine 
own actions fulfill all its precepts.” 

In the third place, the Bible was committed to memory. 
The monks were accustomed to do this. The rule of St 
Pachomius, the earliest of monastic patriarchs says, “ there 
shall be no one whatsoever in the monastery who will not 
learn to read, and get by heart some part of the Scriptures at 
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the very least, the New Testament and the psalms.” The rule 
of St. Basil says, “if any one who is in good health shall neg- 
lect to offer prayers and to commit the psalms to memory let 
him be separated from the society of the others.” The rule of 
St. Benedict decrees that the psalms should be recited. The 
canons of the church were equally urgent in inculcating 
this practice upon the clergy. At the eighth council of Toledo 
which was held in 835 it was decreed that no one should be 
admitted to the priesthood who did not know by heart the 
whole of the psalms and the hymns of the church. And 
Charlemagne says, “in all monasteries and schools let them 
learn the psalms.” We meet also with many examples of 
monks and priests who went far beyond the simple observance 
of these precepts and distinguished themselves by a very re- 
markable extent of scriptural knowledge. Some knew even 
‘ the whole Bible by heart. 

In the fourth place, the Bible was studied. There was 
among the monks a careful and diligent study of the 
Bible. Their rules are plain on this point. The canons 
of many councils also inculcate the same study. In every 
page of the monastic writers we have the strongest evidence 
of a profound and intimate knowledge of the Bible. Quota- 
tions are generally abundant, the general character of the style 
is biblical, the language employed, the imagery introduced, 
the entire tone of the composition; thus evidencing their 
habit of constantly reading and studying the Bible. Many 
examples might be cited. Both monks and clergy expressed 
themselves warmly in praise of scriptural learning, and zeal- 
ously addressed themselves to the task of studying and com- 
menting upon the sacred writings. Among the medieval man- 
uscripts preserved in various libraries we find commentaries on 
the Scriptures in vast abundance. 

In the fifth place, the Bible was accessible to the common 
people. It is not denied that in the 16th century the church 
empowered her priesthood to restrict the perusal by the laity 
of versions of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongues. Yet 
ample evidence remains of the zeal with which the Church in 
the Middle Ages sought to increase the facilities for the access 
of the laity to the Scriptures. Even in the earliest periods we 
meet with notices of translations of numerous portions of the 
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Bible into the various modern languages. And many copies 
of these versions still remain. In 807 Charlemagne caused the 
whole Bible to be translated into French. And we have scores 
of different French versions in whole or in part.- We have 
various versions in the Anglo Saxon. We have versions in 
early English, in Gaelic, in Gothic, in German, in early Bohe- 
mian, in ancient Italian, in Swedish, in Icelandic, in Russian, 
in Flemish, and in Spanish. 

Mr. Leicester A. Buckingham, in The Bible in the Middle Ages, 
to which work I am indebted for my information about the 
Bible in those times, has collected notices of translations of the 
Bible into sixteen mudern languages, all made between the 
fourth and the fifteenth centuries, and these must obviously 
have been made for the use of the laity since the Scriptures 
were invariably read by the monks and clergy in the Latin. 
The placing of Bibles in public institutions, in churcbes for 
instance, for the use of the people, was regarded as a most meri- 
torious work of charity. Even Luther says it was the custom 
in the papal church to read from the pulpit the text of the Holy 
Gospel in the vernacular tongue of every nation. Again, it was 
very far from being uncommon that laymen owned Bibles. 
After the invention of printing, the church availed herself of 
this invention to multiply copies of the Bible in whole or in 
part, in nearly a hundred editions in the original languages of 
the Bible and between three hundred and four hundred in 
Latin, and almost two hundred editions in the modern lan- 
guages. All this before the first Protestant version. 

In the sixth place we have evidence of Bible reading among 
the people. The church zealously inculcated on the laity the 
prayerful reading of the Scriptures. A vast number of the 
monastic writers of the Middle Ages do so. The monks exerted 
themselves most ardently to induce the laity to read the Bible, 
and afforded ample facilities to those who desired to study it. 
Monastic schools existed in vast abundance, and the Bible was 
invariably a prominent branch of study; the study was re- 
quired as of supreme importance. Some monasteries attained 
a high repute solely on account of the superior character of the 
expositions of the Bible which were given by their teachers. 
The laity attended these schools in considerable numbers. 
Alcuin, in his letters to Charlemagne, informs him that the 
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high born dames, the powerful nobles, and the chivalrous 
warriors of France all came to him that he might resolve 
for them difficulties which they had encountered in their read- 
ing of the Scriptures, and under that renowned emperor the 
study of the Bible was the universal pursuit of those who 
found favor at his court. “The whole Bible,” says Sir Thomas 
More, “was long before Wrycliffe’s days, by writers and well 
learned men translated into the English tongue, and by good 
and godly people, with devotion and soberness, well and rev- 
erently read.” 

Piety also showed itself in the great movement of thought 
to theology. At one time every educated man was a disputer 
in theology, was a student in logic and metaphysics, the better 
to be a student in divinity. The proportionate number of the- 
ologians great and small was very large. The theological spirit 
reigned over the convents, the schools, the universities, and 
over almost every bright mind. Theology divided with war 
the general attention. The intellectual industry was enormous. 
The working along every line was simply amazing. All fer- 
vent minds sought satisfaction in theology for their devout 
yearning, and the result was the immense and harmonious edi- 
fice of Latin scholastic theology. All this indicates a very 
dominant religious feeling abroad for centuries throughout the 
length and breadth of the European lands. I see in all this 
devotion to theology, in Peter Lombard and the early school- 
men; in the five great schoolmen, Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, and William of Ock- 
ham, with all the lesser schoolmen; I see in their work of ab- 
struse and learned theology, the indication of a dominant relig- 
ious impulse; the indication of fervent and devout minds. 

Yet it must be remarked that other causes too than piety 
were at work in this theological activity. It was the natural 
and culminating development of the Roman hierarchical church ; 
it took in all theology, all philosophy, all science. It was a 
system endorsed in the main by all the authority and enforced 
by all the power of the church. A natural love of study, of 
conflict and of victory was at work in those contests between 
the followers of Aristotle and their opponents, in those wars 
between nominalists and realists that shook Europe. We have 
also a natural mental uprising, a new-born, intellectual world 
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conscious of power and eager to exert it. We have a striking 
absence of materials on which to labor. There was no classical 
literature, no independent ethics, no natural science. We have 
also, for several reasons, a wish to put forth intellectual activity 
only within such limits, and under such restraints as the church 
laid down. We have a desire not to call in question any of 
her dogmas or decisions. We have the “ how” and the “ why” 
but never the “what” of the church’s teaching. Something 
too of all this theological life is due to the fact that the 
ruling powers in the church suppressed or discouraged secular 
studies, and conferred a monopoly of wealth,-honors, and 
powers upon distinguished theologians. Theology was then 
somewhat where politics are.to day in the United States, 
only much more thought of. Very naturally, therefore, it 
attracted much mental activity that in other circumstances 
would have been displayed elsewhere. 

The production, circulation, and study of Christian literature 
was also a manifestation of piety. I see evidences of piety in 
the popular monkish literature of the day, in the prose legends, 
and the poetical lives of the saints. Whoever read them must 
have had some wonder, some sympathy, some veneration of a 
religious sort. I also see evidence of piety in the Latin myste- 
ries, popular dramatic representations of sacred events. I see 
it in the spirit, the aim and the wonderful success of these 
sacred dramas, with their description of striking scenes of 
Bible history, or in the lives of the saints. 

Further, the prevalence of religious mysticism is an evidence 
of piety. This religion of the inner man bloomed in the 14th 
century in the German mystic theology, and bloomed also in 
the hearts and lives of men in those times. We have the 
elevation, the passion, the profound piety for instance of Ger- 
son, Rysbroek, and Tauler. The wide diffusion of this mystic 
Christian literature, of such works as the “ Imitation of Christ,” 
shows that a want was met; that religious feeling existed. The 
church might be full of scandals; a mere mechanical devotion 
might for many have taken the place of all worship of God in 
spirit and in truth ; but it was still free for men to retire into 
the sanctuary of their own hearts, and to find the Lord and 
worship him there. This mystic movement was a genuine 
revival and reform movement, one which did much to quicken 
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and deepen the spiritual life of souls, one which afterwards 
passed into the reformation. 

Moreover, the many gifts to churches and monasteries indi- 
cate the piety of the middle ages, not but that these gifts were 
perhaps often made in part as acts of penance, yet there was 
piety there also. 

The ideals of the middle ages indicate their piety. These 
were Christian, the personal ideals were saints, “illustrious ser- 
vants of God canonized in glory.” As the character of a peo- 
ple may be read in the qualities of the heroes who command its 
highest reverence, so here is an index of the medizval heart. 
A spirit of fervent devotion to the saints of God reigned 
supreme. ‘They were loved, they were imitated. Poetry and 
painting drew from them inspiration and “ literature enshrined 
them in a thousand touching legends.” 

Again, the Christian building of abbeys and churches 
expressed something of piety. The home of a holy brother- 
hood was made costly and handsome. The shrine of the sacred 
bread and wine, the supreme manifestation of Christ, was made 
worthy. The temple that contained God’s presence in these 
sacramental elements was made grand. The Christian cathe- 
dral was a monument not only of wealth and power but also of 
piety, and while built to glorify the ecclesiastic and the church, 
was also built for the church invisible and her Lord. The very 
edifice itself was a confession of faith and an expression of love 
and hope. 

Monumental sculpture is also expressive of medizeval piety. 
The originality was due to genius, and the cultivation in part to 
ambition or to love of money, or to love of beauty, but the 
creation was doubtless often through Christian motive. A 
distinctively Christian sculpture existed to express and feed 
the piety of those days. And while there was represented in 
the marble the image of valorous knighthood, or of gentle lady- 
hood ; so also was there represented the image of saintliness, 
oftentimes the image of a departed Christian, but not as dead, 
only as sleeping. 

Painting also expressed piety, and while owing something 
to native genius, something to classic letters, and something to 
ancient art; while also showing itself in its great masters often 
with other than Christian aims, it also in many cases received 
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an inspiration from piety and was a noble profession of it. 
In those days painting was often patronized by the pious for 
the adornment of their churches and cloisters and for the grati- 
fication of pious thought and emotion. 

Poetic inspiration was also enlisted. We have the majestic 
and solemn Latin hymns, with music corresponding, gravely 
chanted, hymn and music rising gently upward and floating 
away, with an irresistible charm. This singing was frequent. 
Certainly such powerful expression of Christian emotion indi- 
cates a great force of it. 

To an extent the native poetry was also expressive of piety, 
though generally not so, being commonly irreligious and im- 
moral, but sometimes even in the provengal poets there is a 
noble heart of Christian sentiment. One magnificent Christian 
poet, Dante, however, expressed the whole body of Christian 
theology, as then known, and the whole heart of Christian 
emotion as then felt; expressed the whole bible divinity, 
with the whole super-added mythology of devils, saints and 
angels; expressed the whole bible piety with its mystical 
fervor, its fears of hell, and hopes of heaven, and adoration of 
our Lord, with all the super-added superstitions of Rome. 

Of the child-like reverence for holy things, of the great faith 
in a celestial hierarchy, in a demonology, in saints, and their 
miracles and interventions, in the Virgin, in relics and purga- 
tory, I shall not shall not speak as evidences of piety, though 
doubtless they were evidences of a certain great religiousness 
prevalent. Those ages were ages of intense faith in God, in 
heaven, in hell, in the Church, her sacraments, her orders, her 
authority and her ministrations; they were ages of deep perma- 
nent religious character. 

Religion was a power felt everywhere, a constant subject of 
thought and conversation, and was believed in with absolute 
certainty. The gospel, in one way and another, ever kept at 
work; the result was the creation of many penitent, believing 
hearts, and the growth in grace of the Lurd’s people, with their 
Christian peace and consolation. The number of devout and 
pious persons must have been comparatively great. Self-deny- 
ing men and devout women, faithful Christians, a host of plain, 
pious people, must have existed on every hand in the various 
countries. 
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Articte [IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Toe Trrory or our Nationa, Existence.*—This volume is 
made up of the statement and discussion of judicial cases and 
decisions, Congressional enactments and debates, State papers of 
various kinds, and the publications of representative men since 
1861, pertaining to various questions growing out of the late 
rebellion, with the design of ascertaining what in fact the govern- 
ment has been and is, and thus of determining what is the true 
idea of our national existence. It is the product of wide research, 
and its chief value is in its accumulation of citations and facts 
which the reader can use in forming his own judgment on the 
questions to which they pertain. In this respect the work resem- 
bles the author’s large work on “The Law of Freedom and Bond- 
age in the United States,” which has been before the public for 
many years. 

The author has nowhere given any systematic statement of the 
points which he expects to prove or of the conclusions which he 
has reached. There is not even a table of contents, instead of 
which we have a list of one hundred and fifteen cases in courts 
which are more or less fully reported and discussed. The reader 
is set adrift on a sea of citations, testimonies, and facts, without 
chart or compass to indicate the point which he is expected to 
reach or the way by which he is to reach it. On account of this 
defect of method, the mass of facts is confusing and wearisome. 
The author, however, deliberately adopts this method, claiming 
that he proceeds “by way of induction.” He seems not to be 
aware that this Baconian method is not what scientists now call 
induction ; but, instead of it, the Newtonian method, of hypoth- 
esis, deduction, and verification; and by this method nearly all 
scientific discovery is made. 

In the outset he rules out from his discussions all consideration 
of moral principles in the definition of the constitution of the 
government and all consideration of what the government ought 
to be. But if it is facts for which we are looking, no historical 
fact is more conspicuous than that in the founding of this govern- 

*The Theory of our National Existence as shown by the action of the Government of 


the United States since 1861. Jonn C. Hurp, LL.D., author of “ The Law of Free- 
dom and Bondage in the U. 8.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. xxx and 550 pp. 
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ment the dominant question was, what a government ought to be. 
The people had broken away from monarchy and were intent on 
forming a government such as a government ought to be and for 
the very purpose of securing and protecting the rights of the 
people. Any attempt to represent what the national existence 
and government in fact are and have been, which deliberately 
leaves out this dominant fact, must necessarily be fundamentally 
wrong. The author rightly rejects the theory of “the Social Com- 
pact” as worn out. He seems to have no conception of the pro- 
founder philosophy of the grounds of the existence and authority 
of government, which is displacing it. He sees nothing left but 
to recognize government as an existing fact: the might makes the 
right. He teaches that government in the exercise of its sovereign- 
ty as such, can know no obligation or law, human or divine, under 
which it either holds or exercises its sovereignty. “The power 
so exercised is limited only by conditions of physical existence.” 
—(Page xxi.) 

In a fanciful representation of a traveler visiting a newly dis- 
covered country to ascertain its government and institutions, the 
author apparently tells what he supposes to be the actual opinions 
of the people of the United States respecting their own govern- 
ment. The traveler is said to ascertain “that in that country 
everything that was done or left undone was so done or left un- 
done by the will or consent of the several persons by whom, as 
the actors, it might be so done or left undone.” The traveler 
might also observe persons suffering punishment for transgress- 
ing the laws, or subjected to coercion; and “ he might be told that 
these penalties were borne and this coercive action took place 
only by the consent of the individuals affected by them.” He 
adds that this traveler might tell this people that “ they were not 
the only nation ‘glorying in such conceptions of itself; that, to 
his knowledge, the people of the United States of America had 
always contended that this was precisely their own position.” 
The few Nihilists who happen to be in this country and the truc- 
ulent anarchists, who shamelessly proclaim their belief in whole- 
sale assassination by dynamite and infernal machines as legitimate 
action for political reform, hold opinions like these which the au- 
thor speaks of as defining precisely the position always contended 
for by the people of United States. We certainly never heard of 
any other persons in this country who hold or ever have held or 
uttered them. 
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The author says, “It is just on my part to notify the reader 
that the conclusions on the matter of political fact which are here 
offered to his individual judgment are not in harmony with any 
advanced on the same subject by any considerable number of per- 
sons. Indeed, as far as I am aware, there is nobody now living 
who accepts similar conclusions, and but one other writer who 
ever presented a similar theory.” He afterwards names Dr. O. 
A. Brownson, as this other writer. The volume contains a full 
alphabetical index. 


Pror. Rippte on Marx.*—This is the first of an intended 
series of popular commentaries on the New Testament, based on 
the Revised Version. This volume is an abridgement of Prof. 
Riddle’s “ Illustrated Popular Commentary.” The illustrations, 
the general introduction, the emendations of the Old Version, and 
the parallel passages are omitted, and the size and price conse- 
quently reduced. Otherwise it has the characteristics of the 
former work. We cordially welcome this enterprise as an evi- 
dence of the favor with which the Revised Version has been 
already received, and as a means of making the people more 
generally and intimately acquainted with it. For it seems to us 
that it only needs more intimate aquaintance with it to commend 
it, for its superior merits, both to the intelligence and the hearts of 
the people. We scarcely read any page without finding changes 
which either correct an error in the Old Version or give greater 
clearness and fulness to the meaning. We are sure that no Eng- 
lish version has ever brought us so near to the exact meaning of 
what Christ and his apostles said, and the writers of the New 
Testament wrote. There are occasional instances of a seemingly 
needless literality, resulting from the conscientious fidelity of the 
translators to their purpose to give the exact meaning; but these 
are comparatively few, and weigh little against the all-important 
fact of the great superiority of the Version in giving the true 
meaning of the original. Much has been said of harshness of style 
in the passages changed ; but we have read page after page aloud, 
and have been agreeably disappointed that there is so little if any 
loss from the marvelous rhythm and euphony of the version of 

* The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament based on the Re- 
vised Version of 1881; by English and American Scholars and Members -of the 
Revision Committee. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Vol. II. The Gospel 
according to Mark. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 & 745 Broadway. 
1881. Pages xii. and 243; price $1.00. 
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1611. Ifin some of these changed passages there is less of these 
excellences, it impresses us that in others, and perhaps as many, 
there is more. 


Tue Brste anp Scrence.*—The object of this book is to give 
a brief and popuiar sketch of the data on which the doctrine of 
evolution is founded and to show that it is not opposed to the 
Bible. It contains three introductory lectures on Bible lands, 
three on the Natural History of Plants, one on Plants and Animals, 
five on the Animal Kingdom, one on Man, one on the Distribution 
of Plants and Animals, one containing a general summary of con- 
elusions from the foregoing as to evolution, one on the Mosaic 
record and evolution, and one on the development of individuals, 
It has a copious index. The work is popular in its character, but 
the facts and the numerous illustrations are taken from recent 
scientific treatises of high authority. It is designed for the in- 
struction of persons not familiar with its subjects, and, aside from 
all relation to evolution, presents a great amount of scientific infor- 
mation. 


THe Prositem or Rexiegious Proeress.t-—This volume is a 
careful investigation of the alleged decline of Christianity, both as 
a belief and a power of spiritual life, under the influences of the 
thought and life of the present time. The volume begins with 
the citation of a considerable number of those published allega- 
tions of this decline, which have attracted wide attention. The 
author meets these allegations by facts accumulated evidently by 
extensive and laborious research, showing the state of religion and 
morals in this country and England in the last century and the 
first half of the present, and at the present time. The fourth part, 
containing 218 pages, is occupied with: statistical evidence col- 
lected from a wide range of reports, year books, and other docu- 
ments on the most important points pertaining to the subject. 
The conclusion is that Christianity is progressive in its power 
over the faith and life of men; and the author seems to have 
established it incontrovertibly. At the close are thirty-nine 

* The Bible and Science ; by T. Lauper Brunton, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Lecturer 
on Materia Medica and Therapeutics in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital School. With 
illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. xxiv. and 415. Price $2.50. 

+ The Problem of Religious Progress. By DanieL DorcuesterR, D.D. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1881. pp. 603. Price 
$2.00. 
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tables, each containing the comparative results of a wide range of 
study of the statistics of different denominations, Sunday schools, 
Mission work, ete., inthe whole world. One important conclusion 
which he reaches is that the communicants in the Evangelical 
Protestant churches in this country have increased during the 
whole of the present century at a greater rate than the population. 
The ratio of communicants in these churches in 1800, was one in 
14.50 inhabitants; in 1850, one in 6.57; in 1870, one in 5.78; in 
1880, one in 5. From 1800 to 1880 the population increased 9.46 
fold; the communicants in these churches 27.52 fold; from 1850 
to 1880 the population increased 116 per cent.; the communicants 
in these churches increased 184 per cent. From 1800 to 1850 the 
communicants in these churches increased 3,165,116 in 50 years. 
From 1850 to 1870 they increased 3,143,408 in 20 years. From 
1870 to 1880 they increased 3,392,567 in 10 years. We know of 
no book which contains the results of so thorough an investiga- 
tion on this subject. It presents an amount of classified and 
digested information, both statistical and non-statistical, which 
probably cannot be found elsewhere in so accessible a form. It 
has ar analytical table of contents and a copious index. 


Tue New TEsTAMENT AS THE EARLY CHRISTIANS HAD IT IN 
THE FOURTH CENTURY.*—By an ingenious arrangement of differ- 
ent type, Mr. Leigh has contrived to present in an English trans- 
lation the variations of the three manuscripts mentioned on the 
title page from the received text inserted in the text of the English 
version of 1611. After a few minutes of attention to the signifi- 
cance of the different kinds of type, the reader can read either of 
the four texts continuously, or can pause and compare the four as 
they lie in the text before his eye. This volume will enable Eng- 
lish readers to compare these four texts. In the second volume 
and in the second edition of the Gospels Mr. Leigh proposes to 
add the Revised Version in parallel columns. 

* The Sinai and Comparative New Testament. The authorized English version ; 
with introduction, and various readings from the three most celebrated manuscripts 
of the original Greek text, by Constantine Tischendorf, with the various readings 
so inserted in the text that the whole scripture according to either the Sinai, Vati- 
can, Alexandrian, or the received text can be read by itself, while all the variations 
are compared with facility; by Edwin Leigh. Vol. 1. The four Gospels. New 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 753 and 755 Broadway; 188]. 153 pages. 
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Lorv Bacon.*—This is a volume of the Putnams’ excellent 


series of English Philosophers. It contains a brief life of Bacon, 
an analysis of his several works, and an examination, estimate, 
and criticism, in successive chapters, of his Survey of the Sciences, 
his Reform of Scientific method, his Philosophical and Religious 
Opinions, and his Influence on Philosophy and Science. The 
author vindicates him from the common aspersions on his charac- 
ter both as to his treatment of the Earl of Essex and his corrup- 
tion as chancellor. That he took gifts he himself confessed ; but 
it had long been the practice of English judges to do so. The 
severe punishment of Bacon brought the infamous practice to an 
end. The author gives Bacon’s own words as a correct estimate 
of his judicial career: “‘ I was the justest judge that was in Eng- 
land these fifty years. But it (his own punishment) was the 
justest censure in Parliament that was these two hundred years.” 
The author cites Pope’s two couplets: 
“Tf parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ; 


Or ravished with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell damned to everlasting fame,” 


and says: “when Bacon’s history and character are as well and 
generally known as Cromwell’s now are, posterity will perhaps be 
as little inclined to repeat with approbation the former couplet as 
the latter.” 

The author has done his work admirably, and, vast as is the 
subject, has succeeded in giving a succinct but remarkably clear 
and complete account of Bacon and his works, and a fair and 
judicial estimate of his character and influence. 


Wrrue’s Biotoey.t—Dr. Wythe has, in this very neat and 
well illustrated volume, presented the rudiments of the “Science 
of Life,” for the use of beginners in the study. He gives in it a 
general outline of the origin, structure, typical forms, and fune- 
tions of living things to serve as an introduction to the examina- 
tion of the objects themselves. It is mainly a compilation of facts, 
but made in the light and confidence of extended personal obser- 

* English Philosophers: Bacon; by THOMAS FOWLER, M.A., F.S.A., Professor of 


Logic in the University of Oxford; Fellow of Lincoln College, New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Son’s, 27 and 29 West 23d st., 1881. Pages viii. and 202. 

+ The Science of Life, or Animal and Vegetable Biology. By Rev. J. H. Wyrue, 
A.M., M.D., author of ‘ Agreement of Science and Revelation,” etc. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. 1880. 
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vation. He discusses the question, “ What is Life,” but leaves it 
still enveloped in mystery. After rejecting the definitions of 
divers other biologists, he defines it to be “ the influence resulting 
from the union of matter and spirit.” Accepting the theory of 
Rational Dualism, which “ asserts two real principles of existence, 
mind and matter, each with its special endowments and forces,” he 
thinks we must admit that continued spiritual existence is proba- 
ble even after the material of the organism is all destroyed. The 
probabilities, not to say the claimed certainties, of recent physical 
science, are large, but a little incredulity must be felt by the mass 
of men in regard to the opinion that the infinitude of vegetable 
aud animal existences that have been and have perished, still con- 
tinue and a like infinitude that are yet to be, are already waiting 
to enter their material bodies. The alternative supposition that 
these spiritual existences, when the vegetable or animal body dies, 
are at once annihilated, is equally questionable. The author sup- 
poses the physical forces to be “really the activity of a personal 
creator on matter he has formed ;” why is it not just as supposa- 
ble that all the so-called spiritual forces in living things are but 
“the activity of a personal creator,” so that in truth rational exist- 
ences are the only created entities having spirit, or souls? The 
author rejects the doctrine of the derivation or evolution of all 
living things from a single germ or from a few germs, holding 
with the majority of naturalists to the doctrine of parentage and 
specific creation. Each individual plant and animal, however, 
begins life with the cell of bioplasm; it is radimentally a bioplast. 
The old division of bodies into organized and unorganized, modern 
biology abandons, since there are some living things without 
proper organs. He accordingly recognizes five generic types of 
vegetable life: 1. Protophytes; 2. Thallogens; 3. Acrogens; 4. 
Endogens; 5. Exogens; and five of animal life: 1. Protozoa; 2. 
Radiata; 3. Mollusca; 4. Articulata; 5. Vertebrata. The farther 
distribution into the subordinate groups still needs thorough scien- 
tific treatment. Under these generic divisions the lower forms of 
life are presented in their respective relationships with very full 
and elaborate illustrations. 


Goop Tatkine a Frxe Art.—Bishop Huntington has pub- 
lished an address which he lately delivered before the Keble 
School in Syracuse, which is deserving of a wider circulation than 
among the young ladies for whom it was prepared. The object 
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of Bishop Huntington is to explain what “ good talk” is made of, 
and how it is made; and, to this end, he especially insists on the 
importance of forming the habit of talking always with correct- 
ness, and without meaningless and vulgar exaggeration. An 
“ Appendix” contains a list of “inaccuracies of speech,” which 
appears to have been added by some other hand, and needs revision. 
For instance, the expression, “ it fell on the floor,” is stigmatized, 
but it is certainly “good English.” 


Tue Art Amateur for October contains a great variety of 
designs for china painting, art needlework, and general decoration, 
including silhouette menu cards, and some capital serio-comic 
figures of Oscar Wilde and his fellow “sthetes” for outline 
embroidery or “etching” on linen. The frontispiece is a Deck 
plaque with a charming border of doves, drawn by Camille Piton. 
Sketches of paintings by G. H. Boughton and J. J. Cusuchs, and 
two pages of portrait sketches by Emile Bayard, form attractive 
features. The principal illustrated articles are on “The Cluny 
Museum,” “ Deck Faience,” “The China of our Grandmothers,” 
and “New Ceiling Paper Designs.” There are also articles on 
“Bogus Pictures,” “The Gray Collection of Engravings,” and 
“Recent Art Importations.” The practical instructions in this 
number relate especially to harmony in colors, monograms, 
needlework, china painting and painting in water colors. Price, 
$4 per annum; 35 cents a number. Montague Marks, Publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss DeFoxrest’s Suort Hisrory or Arr.*—The method of 
this book is substantially that of the elaborate work of Dr. Wil- 
liam Liibke on the same subject. As an introduction to the study 
of art, it will bé found to be valuable, and especially as it con- 
tains a great number of the beautiful. illustrations with which that 
expensive “History ” abounds. 


With the October number, THe Macazine or Art ends its 
fourth volume; and in the new volume which commences on the 
15th of November, there is promised a series of sketches of the 
lives of the leading American artists, with portraits, and with 
copies of some of their most characteristic pictures. There is 
also to be a special department devoted exclusively to American 


*A Short History of Art. By Jutia B. DeForest. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. New York: 8vo. pp. 365. 
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art, with critical notices of the leading art exhibitions of the 
country. The October number contains full page steel engravings 
of pictures by F. Beda and Haynes Williams. There are »!>9 il- 
lustrations of the architecture of Nuremburg; and of the wild coast 
scenery of the Island of Jersey. Price $3.50 a year, single numbers 
35 cents. Cassel, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, publishers. 
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